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MARK TWAIN—A Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


More fascinating than fiction, thistrue story of a 





The 


By REX 
Author of ‘‘The Ne’er-Do-Weill,”’ 


Big, buoyant, bracing, this new story surges along through stormy seas 
of excitement to its finalanchorage in the placid depths of love. 
love is here—the strong, passionate love of a man for his heart’s desire. 
Revenge is here—the hot reeking revenge of the Sicilian Mafia. Corrup- 
tion is here - political corruption which leads to rict. 
these scenes of violence and bloodshed there flows the steady stream of 
the humor of brilliant phrase and 


the genuine Rex Keach humor 


ludicrous situation, 


Like his books of the lawless North. his new novel will quicken every 
heart that pumps red blood, and while in real life one does not care for 
overmuch slaughter, yet in fiction the guns boom softly, and the blood- 


stains dry when we close the book. 
Illustrated. 


Paul Rundel 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘Dixie Hart,’ ‘Abner 
Daniel,’ ‘‘Jane Dawson,” etc. 


This newstory of Southern lifestits 
all the deepest emotions of the human 
heart. Its scene is one of those 
Georgian Villages that Mr. Harben 
knows so well and depicts with so 
much charm of homely realism In 
connection with a thrilling plot, in- 
volving the clash of violently oppos- 
ing natures, he develops a sympa 
thetic drama of the soul. A remark- 
able story. Wz7th frontispiece. Post 
8vo, cloth, $1.30 net. 





The Financier 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Author o7 “Jennie Gerhardt”’ and 
“Sister Carrie.”’ 

This new novel by Mr. Dreiser isa 
drama ofthe lust for wealth and al- 
most,one might sav - the lust for love. 
In its bigness, its insight into Ameri- 
can life, its portrayal of the fight for 
gold and power and the love of 
women, this novel ranks as one of 
the great examples of modern fiction 


Posi 8vo, cloth, $1.40 net. 


“The Silver Horde,”’ 
“The Spotlers’’ and ‘“‘Going Some.’’ 


Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


strange and unfixed life is like no other biography the world ha 
known. It is as ful! of fun and humor and rollicking anecdote as the writings ct Mark Twain himself and as diversifie: 
—for this Great Authog and Philosopher was ever the plaything ofa 
whimsical fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and laughter and 
failure and success in swift following sequence 

The very preparation for the writing of the work wasa romance. 
years the author gave to the work, traveling half way round the world to 
follow in the footsteps of his subject, 
America ; and four years of the time the two 
to be written, and he who wasto write it -lived in close daily association. 

The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 


Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (in a box), Library Edttion, 
3 Vols., $7.00 net. 
Also Octavo, in the Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols., $6.00 net. 
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Your United States 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Arnold Bennett was welcomes to this 
country with an enthusiasm such as bas 
not been accorded to any English writer 
since Thackeray. He saw more in a brief 
visit than most of us see ina lite-time 
Our daily life, our society, our sports, our 
theatres, our schools and colleges, East 
and West, all come in for their share of 
his sane andcharming appreciation The 
many beautiful illustrations by Frank 
Craig, the English artist who accom- 
panied Mr. Bennett, intensify theinterest 
of thetext. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Rocket Book 
By PETER NEWELL 


Designer of ‘‘The Hole Book,” 
‘*The Slant Book,’ etc. 


A new Peter Newell! book is a new jo 
for both young and old. In this new book 
the mischievous son of the janitor sets off 
a skyrocket in the basement of an apart- 
ment house. It popssuccessively through 
the floors of different flats, encountering 
inits way dinner-tables, bath-tubs, and 
ice-cream freezers, creating disturbance 
for several households. 

Cover in colors. 








$7.25. 


The Voice 
By MARGARET DELAND 
Author of ‘The Iron Woman,” etc. 


A new Dr. Lavendar story and a 
new heroine’ Phillippa is the girl - 
an old-fashioned littie thing, full of 
pleasait silencesand soft gayety and 
simple, startling truth-telling. Her 
lover is the orthodox village parson 
whose unconscious affecticn is most 
skillfully portrayed. The parson’s 
wooing of Phillippa is quite the 
quaintest and most charming story 
Mrs. Deland has yet portrayed 
Illustrated. Cover in colors, $1.00 net. 


The Street Called Straight 
By the author of “‘ The Inner Shrine’ 

‘*Thestory is one of tense emotion- 
al situations, treated with restraint 
and good taste and deep psychologi- 
cal insight.”— 7imes (New York). 
‘Standing out above the mass of 
recent fiction, ‘The Street Called 
Straight’ bids fair to have more than 
brief vogue of the bestseller. The 
plot is a subtle stud yin character and 
the end isa ha py one. It is one book 
in a thonsand. '—Evening Express 
(Portland, Me.). 
Eight illustrations by Orson Lowell 

Post 8vo, cloth, $1.35 net. 








The Pictures of Polly 


By MARY KING COURTNEY 


Virginal and dewy-fresh, all rosy with the soft radiance of delectable youth, thisstory comes tripping with laughter— 
a new kind, a new name. It is the fun of love, of iridescent love; the delicate tracery of coquetry, its text to-lean 
upon-love-and-keep-your-humor-dry— a story that sings itself into one’s heart. 
[t ought to have been written in violet ink —and yet beyond its laughter and its fun, beyond the moonlight of itstender 
witchery, there glow the passionate feeling, the ardent wooing, the daring— naked and unashamed—which mark th« 


dawn of palpitant first love. 


e wooed it seems unfair to even hit at this book’s secret. 
ar 


In spite of its sentiment it is a story first of all for men— women know so little how men 
Illustrated by Will Foster. Cloth, $1.00 ne'. 
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| ILLUSTRATED BY DULAC AND TYNDALE 


| THE NEW DULAC BOOK FOR 1912 
| THE BELLS AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Edgar Allan Poe. Quarto Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Boxed. Net, $5.00 
Illustrated with 30 plates in color and many 
decorations in black and white by Edmund 
Dulac. 

Special Limited Edition signed by the artist. 
Handsomely bound in leather. Net, $25.00 
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Quarto boards. 
Distinctly the clever book of the season. 


tudes and triumphs of a city career. 


BACK HOME: Being the Narrative of Judge 


Priest and His People. Illustrated. Net, $1.25 
With rare faculty for humorous narrative Mr. 
Cobb has made BACK HOME one of the 


finest, most genuine and admirable of novels. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE 
THE LOST WORLD: Being an account of 


the recent amazing adventures of Professor 
Challenger and others. Illustrated. Net, $1.25 
CHALLENGER, DOYLE’S central character 
creation in this thrilling adventure story easily 
contests for first place in novelty and craftiness 
of conception with the author’s immortal 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


BY HELEN S. WOODRUFF 
MIS’ BEAUTY. Illustrations in color by 


W. L. Jacobs. Net, $1.00 
A deliciously sweet and fragrant story of 
Southern life by a daughter of the South. 


THE KEWPIES AND DOTTY DARLING. 
O’Neill. 


and such funny experiences, 
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BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
THE ADVENTURES OF KITTY COBB. Pictures and text by James Montgomery Flagg. 


In this book Mr. Flagg tells the story of Kitty Cobb 
and her adventures from the time of her leaving her country home, through the trials, vicissi- 
In wit and pathos he tells the story briefly in attractive 
legend and where your normal romanticist takes pages for description and dialogue Mr. Flagg 
tells more in each one of his thirty-six inimitable pictures. 


BOOKS BY IRVIN S. COBB 
COBB’S ANATOMY: A guide to humor. 


Have You Ever Seen The Kewpies ? 


Not since the days of Palmer Cox’s BROWNIES has there appeared a book of such genuine and 
compelling originality as THE KEWPIES. These cunning little figures have such good times 
and their story is so charmingly told in sweet verse by Rose 
O’Neill, that KEWPIES is bound to be the friendliest child’s book creation of many years. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 
PUBILISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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AN ARTIST IN EGYPT. Written and illus- 
trated in color by Walter Tyndale, R. I. 
With forty illustrations in color. Large 
Quarto. Net, $5.00 
In most picturesque and illuminating fashion 
with pen and brush Mr. Tyndale gives the 
romance of Egypt, visualized by superb pic- 
tures in color. 

Special Limited Edition signed by the artist. 
Handsomely bound in leather. Net, $25.00 


Net, $2.00 


Illustrated by Peter Newell. Decorated 
boards. Net, $0.75 
An ingenious book in which there is a genial 


philosophy, and a hearty laugh on every page. 


BY RALPH CONNOR 
CORPORAL CAMERON of the North West 


Mounted Police. Net, $1.25 
This is the eagerly awaited Ralph Connor 
story of the Mounted Police. It is the most 
picturesque subject yet undertaken by this 
famous novelist in his story-history of the West. 


BY PAUL WEST 
JUST BOY. Illustrated. Net, $1.20 


Here, as truthfully as in ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,’’ 
we get a humorous glimpse of the world as 
seen through the eyes of a healthy, mischiev- 
ous specimen of a young American boy. 


Verses and Pictures for Children by Rose 
Decorated Cover. Quarto. $1.25 
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Modern 
Dancing 


By J. E. CRAWFORD FLITCH, M.A. 


The authordiscusses the develop- 
ment of all kinds of dancing—the 
ballet, skirt dancing, serpentine 
dancing, and the latest classical 
and Russian dancing, etc. 
With 8 illustrations in color and 40 

in black and white. Large 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $3.75 net. 


A MONUMENTAL WORK 


The Mineral 


By Dr. REINHARD BRAUNS 
Translated by 
L. J. SPENCER, M.A., F.G:S. 


An encyclopedic and popular 
work treating thoroughly every 
department of the Mineral King- 
dom. 

91 full-page plates (73 in color). 

275 figures in the text. 450 
ges. may uarto. Half 
orocco. $1 50 net. 


THE BOOK OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION 


The Advance 
of Woman 

By 
Mrs. JANE JOANSTONE CHRISTIE 


This remarkable volume treats 
of the rise of the feminine from 
the earliest times down to the 
present. It is not an argument for 
woman’s rights, but it is a most 
convincing picture of her proper 
place in the whole scheme of 
things. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Post- 
\ paid, $1.65 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE 1912 TRAVEL BOOK OF ADVENTURE 


The Flowing Road 


ADVENTURING ON THE GREAT RIVERS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 
Mr. Whitney's expedition to reach the_unknown land at the head of 
the Orinoco river through the unfriendly Indians, and almost impassa- 
ble natural barriers, with only one treacherous native companion, is a 
chapter of travel adventure which has rarely been equaled. ealso tells 
of his five overland and river expeditions into the heart of South America. 
24 inserts and maps. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.25. 


The Grandeur 
That Was Rome 


By J. C. STOBART 


Thisis acompanion book to“The 
Glory That Was Greece.’’ The 
author’s purpose in this magnifi- 
cently illustrated volume has been 
totrace the evolution of Roman 
culture and civilization. 

Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, $7.50 net. 


General Jubal A. Early 


Autobiographical Sketch and Narrative of the War 
Between the States. With Introductory Notes 
By R. H. EARLY. 

In this volume General Early has dealt with phases of the War, 
manceuvres of the troops, and plans of the leaders, which no work has 
heretofore covered. It is written in the conscientious style, true in 
every detail, that would be expected from the pen of this veteran. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.75. 


Wild Life and the Camera 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of ‘‘ Camera Adventures in the African Wilds,” 


This remarkable book covers certain of the fauna of America and con- 
tains 64 full-page illustrations of game animals in native environments. 
A book which will be of incalculable value and interest to sportsmen and 
lovers of natural history in this country. 


64 illustrations. 





8vo. 





8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Colonial Seiad of Philadelphia 
ates and Its Neighbourhood 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
and HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 
This work describes Philadelphia's colo- 
nial homes and family history, giving a pic- 
turesque account of the period. 
72 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 
Postpaid, $5.25. 


Old Time B Belles and Cavaliers 


ITH TUNIS 
A collection of intimatelife histories of the 
lovely women and high-born men who were 
the backbone of our nation in Colonial Days. 
This volume might be termed ‘‘A Family 
History of Colonial America.” Thesestories 
of the staunch devotion and stalwart patriot- 
ism of our forefathers are inspiring reading. 

62 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 
Postpaid, $5.25 
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B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


HOLIDAY BOOK 


THE “GIFTIEST” OF ALL GIFT BOOKS 


The Harbor of Love 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Author of ** The Golden Heart,” ** Kitty of 
the Roses.” 

This handsome gift-book is unquestion- 
ably oneof Mr.Barbour’s most delightful 
stories. e scenes are laidin and about 
the water, and the ‘‘ Harbor of Love” 
is reached only after many pleasant 
surprises. 

Beautifully bound and decorated. Small 
quarto. In abox. $1.50 net. 
Postpaid, $1.65. 


The Dixie Book 
of Days 


By MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS 

A dainty gift-book of Southern quota- 
tions, anecdotes, and historical incidents 
for every day in the year. 


Frontispiece. 12mo. Decorated cloth, 
1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 


earth-Stones of Dixie 
LA SALLE CORBELL PICKETT 


] E talks on great Southern writers 
such as Poe, Lanier, Timrod, Hayne, ‘‘ Uncle Remus,”’ and others. 


16 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of 
the Panama Canal 


A set of the original lithographs costs about $400.00. The entire 
twenty-eight are reproduced in this volume, together with Mr. Pennell’'s 
experiences and impressions. 

Beautifully printed on dull-finished paper, and artistically bound. 
Large 8vo. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.40. 


With Carson and Fremont 


- EDWIN L. SABIN 
A rattling good tale of fearless American picneers, based on fact. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


A Dixie Rose in Bloom 


By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 
A delightful and charming book for girls. 


Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


“Pewee” Clinton—Plebe 


By Prof. W. 0. STEVENS 
_ * Pewee’s”’ adventures at Annapolis will de- 
light many youthful readers. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1.37. 


The Boy Electricians asDetectives 


By EDWIN J. HOUSTON 
The adventures of three boys who form a club 
to ~_ themselves in learning the use 
city. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1.37. 








Literary 
MRS. 


A estineiadal Mrs. Pickett’s charmin 
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The Lady Doc 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART 
Author of “ME—SMITH"™ 


THE BIG WESTERN 
NOVEL OF 1912 


“The humor is at times 
irresistible.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


“A compelling story—one 
so absorbing that hours slip 
by unnoticed until the end is 
reached.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.25 
net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


The 
First Hurdle 


and OTHERS 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 


These stories are full of 
dash and go, witty dialogue, 
and clever character drawing. 


Frontispiece by Flagg. |2mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


A Jewel of the 


Seas 
By JESSIE KAUFMAN 


An enchanting novel of 
Hawaiian social life. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 

net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


The Ordeal 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


An impassioned romance 
of astrong man’s reawakened 
love for the woman who jilted 
him, now the widow of another 
man. 2 


Frontisvicee. 12mo. Cloth. $1.20 
net. Postpaid, $1.32. 


mS 





The Books Being Talked About 


While this monthly selected list cannot by any means include a// the most worth while current publications, the 
converse is true—that all books listed in it are, for one reason or another, significant. Not only private buyers, but 
neighborhood libraries and reading clubs—which must often buy carefully—will find it of value in making selections 


for purchase. 
Fiction 
Cease Fririnc. By Mary Johnston. Illus. in 
col. by N. C. Wyeth. 8vo. H. Mf. 


$1.40n. 
A continuation of “The long roll,” ending with 
the close of the Civil War. 


Tue Piace or Honeymoons. ‘By Harold Mac- 
Grath. IJllus.t2zmo. Bobbs-M. $1.30n. 

A beautiful singer, her father an ex-prize fighter, 

a young American of great wealth and a Russian 
nobleman figure in this romance of Lake Como. 


A Cry IN THE WitperNess. By Mary E. 
Waller. col.front.rzmo, Little, B. $1.3on. 


The great wilderness of the Province of Quebec 
is the scene of a story of which keynote is “‘so many 
gods, so many creeds and ways that wind and wind, 
while the forgotten art of kindness is all the old 
world needs.” By the author of “The wood-carver 
of ’Lympus” and “Flamsted Quarries.” 


Marriace. By Herb. G. Wells. 
Duff, $1.35n. 


A quite charming girl, with a disposition to spend 
money freely, marries the man she loves romantically 
and defiantly—and then almost ruins him. 


ATLANTIS; a novel. By Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Trans. by Adele & Thos. Seltzer. 415p. 
12mo. Hueb. $1.50n. 

A study of mental states. A bacteriologist and a 
dancer with whom he is infatuated sail for America. 


Here he meets a woman who rouses his better nature. 
The shipwreck and rescue is an exciting episode. 


529p.12mo. 


Tue Hottow oF Her Hanp. By Geo. Barr 
McCutcheon. Illus. in col. by A. I. Keller. 
427p.12mo. Dodd, M. $1.3on. 


Sara Wrandall, disapproved by her husband’s fam- 
ily, finds, after his death, that she has the power to 
crush them utterly. How she works first for revenge, 
later for nobler motives, makes the story. 


Tue Net. By Rex Beach. 332p.12mo. Harp. 
$1.30n. 


Scene: Sicily and New Orleans. The notorious 
deeds of the Mafia and a strong love interest furnish 
the plot. 

CorPoRAL CAMERON OF THE NortH WEST 
MountTep Po.ice. By Ralph Connor. 
12mo. Doran, $1.25n. 

An out-of-door story of danger and daring. The 
hero leaves Scotland under a cloud, but “finds him- 
self’ when he joins the mounted police of Canada. 


Tue Lavy AND SADA SAN. By Frances Little. 
225p.16mo. Cent. $1n. 


A sequel to “The lady of the decoration.”” The 
love-story of Sada San, “one half American dash 
and the other half the unnamable witchery of a Jap- 
anese woman.” 


Tue Street CALLED StraicHt. Anon. Illus. by 
Orson Lowell. 415p.12mo. Harp. $1.35n. 


Story of a New England girl and two men, one 
English, the other an American, and how threatened 
disgrace affects the lives of all three. 


THe ArM-CHAIR AT THE INN. By F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. Illus. by A. I. Keller, H. 
Ward and auth. 36s5p.r2mo. Scrib. $1.30n. 

Short stories of love and adventure. 


Tue MELTING or Motty. By Maria Thompson 
Daviess. Illus. by R. M. Crosby. 200p. 
12mo. Bobbs. $1n. 

Molly, fairest and merriest of widows, resolves to 


get slim to win the heart of a returning lover. 
Hence many humorous complications. 


FaTE Knocks AT THE Door. By Will Leving- 


ton Comfort. Front. by M. Leone Brack- 
er. 374p.12mo. Lipp. $1.25n. 


Andrew Bedient wanders up and down the world 
seeking beauty in life or books, loving but one per- 
son, his former captain, until he goes to New York, 
and there meets the “only woman,” from whom 
late parts him. 


THe Harvester. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 
564p.illus.incolor.t2mo. Dou., P. $1.35n. 


A new novel by the author of “Freckles” and “The 
girl of the Limberlost.” 


Tuetr YESTERDAYS. By Harold Bell Wright. 
Illus. by F. Graham Cootes. 310p.12mo. 
Bk. Supp. $1.25n. 

A love story of a man and woman who go out into 
the world, but find happiness only in the home of 


their childhood. Characters are given no names 
throughout. 


THE STREETS OF ASCALON; episodes in the un- 

finished career of Richard Quarren, Esqre. 

By Robt. W. Chambers. Illus. by Chas. 

Dana Gibson. 450p.12mo. Aplin. $1.40n. 

Deals with the psychology of society life in 
America. 


Non-Fiction 


Your Unitep States. By Arnold Bennett. 
192p.illus.8vo. Harp. $2n. 

Ilmpressionistic sketches of the things that struck 
Mr. Bennett as characteristic or significant on his 
recent visit. 

JosepH PENNELL’s PICTURES OF THE PANAMA 
CanaAL. 28illus.8vo. Lipp. $1.25n. 


_ An introduction by the artist, with each illustra- 
tion, gives his experiences and impressions, and a full 
description of the picture. 


Letters OF GrorGE MEREDITH; edited by his 
son. 2v. ports8vo. Scrib. $4n. 


Mark Twain; A BIOGRAPHY AND LITERARY 
Lire oF SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS. 
By Albt. Bigelow Paine. 3 v. illus.8vo. 
Harp, $6n.; $7n. . 


Tue Promisep Lanp. By Mary Antin. 388p. 
illus.fr.photos.8vo. H. Miff. $1.75n. 
America as it seemed to a little Russian Jewish 
immigrant girl. These papers, originally printed in 
the Atlantic Monthly, have received wide comment. 
Tue Montessort Metnop. By Maria Mon- 
tessori. Trans. fr. the Italian by Anne 
E. George. Introd. by H. W. Holmes. 
419p.illus.t.2mo. Stokes. $1.75n. 


A full exposition of the author’s ideas, methods and 
materials. which, as practiced in Rome and elsewhere, 
have created a sensation in the educational world. 


A New CONSCIENCE AND AN ANCIENT EVIL. 


By Jane Addams. 230p.12mo. Macm. $1m. 


Plain facts, often illustrated by true stories, re- 
garding the “white slave’’ traffic. 
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-~APPLETON’S GIFT BOOKS—- 


The Going ot the White Swan Blue Bird 
By Sin GILBERT PARKER Weather 





A pathetic little - 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
story of the Cana- 


dian woods, telling i —— 
~ BLUE-BIRD 


| 
| 


of a priest’s sacrifice 
to reunite a family. 


Cloth. 75c. net; 


— —<—— : 
SIR GILBERT PARKER postpatd, 82c. 











| 7 sy | 
ROBERT-WCHAMBERS | 


Where the Heart Is A dainty little romance 


of the outdoors, involv- 
By WILL IRWIN ing a pretty country 
marr care girl and aé_ wealthy 





This well-known young New York 
author, in a lively little sportsman. A sudden 
warm spell spoils duck 
shooting but provides 
the opportunity for a 
it, and that true happi- delightful love affair. 

ness is independent of 


story,shows that Christ- 
mas is what you make 


oo“ : Pictures by 
material surroundings. CHARLES DANA GIBSON 





Cloth. 50c. net ; postpaid, 55c. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.c9 








—— Mrs. Budlong’s Christmas Presents 


a 


i . 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


A side-splitting attack on the Christmas present 
mania. A story that will keep the reader in a 
continuous roar of laughter. 


Cloth. soc. net; postpatd, 55c. 








Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalog 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York 
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Important New Books on Varied Subjects | 


“Friar Tuck is assured a large popular- 
ity,’ says the Boston Transcript. 


THE BIG NOVEL OF 1912 


FRIAR TUCK 


Being the ‘« hronicles of the Reverend John 
Carmichael, of Wyoming, U.S. A., as set 
forth and embellished by his friend and 
admirer 


HAPPY HAWKINS 


and here recorded by Rospert ALEXANDER 
Wason, author of *‘Happy Hawkins,” “The 
Knight Errani,”’’ etc. 


Sixth edition in thiscountry. Large editions 
sold in England, Canada (two printings) and 
Australia. $1.35 2e¢; dy mail, $1.50. 


The Great Art Gift-Book of the Year 


New Fiction 


MARY, MARY 


By JAMES STEPHENS 


The distinguished Irish 
poet here gives us his first 
novel, told in a new way, a 
way of genius. 
whimsical 


Charm and 
humor overflow 
on every page. 





“*The sort of story for which we 
have long been looking; it has 
brought a new grace to the sea- 
son’s fiction. It is one of the most 
exquisite books we have read in 
years.’’"— New York Times. 































$1.20 met; dy mail, $1.35. 





The Novels of 
Ethel Sidgwick 


PROMISE 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.50. 


LE GENTLEMAN: An 
Idyll of the Quarter 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


ART 


By Auguste Rodin 


(Translated from the French of Paul Gsell 
by Mrs. Romitty Feppen.) 


With over too illustrations in photogravure 
and half-tone. Auckram, $7.50 met; three- 
guarter levant, $1500 met; carriage addi- 
tional, 

A book which takes its place at once as the 
most important art book in years. It is written 
in the form of conversation, and the greatest 
of modern sculptors discusses freely not only 
his own art, but also art in general, painting 
no less than sculpture, with a spontaneity and 
charm seldom found in books written more 
convertionally. 

It covers practically the whole range of art 
and abounds in memorable analyses of the 
works of the masters of painting and sculpture, 
ancient and modern. 


HERSELF 


Frontispiece in color by Car- 
tun Moorepark. $1.35 net; 
by mail, $1.50. 


Three novels by a new 
English purveyor of delight, 
whose work is definitely ac- 
cepted by all critics as im- 
portant. 







Important Non-Fiction 
—_—_——— 


The Pope’s Green 
Island By W. P. Ryan 


**The best book on Ireland ever 
written by an Irishman. A survey 
of present — Ireland of vital in- 
terest to millions of Americans. 
Suv. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 


The Bayreuth Letters 
of Richard Wagner 


Edited and Translated 
By Caroline V. Kerr 


An indispensable book for the 
Wagner lover, telling the fascin- 
ating story of the great eee’ 
struggles for the Festival Theatre 
at Bayreuth, treating of the years 
just subsequent to the period cov- 
eredin the recently published auto- 
»iography. Illustrated. 8ve. $2.50 
aet; by mail, $2 70. 


The Empires of the Far 
East py Lancelot Lawton 


A masterly study, by a leading 
English journalist and publicist, o1 
Japan and her colonial possessions, 
of Chira and Manchuria, and of 
the political questions of Easterr 
Asia and the Pacific. Two vol 
umes. 8vo. Fer set, $8.50 net: 
carriage additional. 


Problems of Men, Mind 
° and Morals 
By E. Selfort Bax 


Fifteen essays, by the greatest 
English Socialist, on various live 
subjects which will stimulate any 
reader who likes to see philosophic 
doctrines brought to bear on the 
practical problems of the life of our 
day. 8vo. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 


Second Printing of 


Play-Making: A Man- 
ual of Craftsmanship 
By William Archer 


“This book has long been de- 
sired,’ says the Bookman, ‘and 
there is no man in the world bet- 
ter equipped to write it. Students 
of the drama may derive from ita 
sane reckoning of where the truth 
of dramatic art lies. Further, it 
is admirably what its title claims 
for it, and should be of genuine 
value to the playwright. Not 
often may we find a subject so 
well and comprehensively dis- 
cussed.”’ 

“It is, moreover, as suggestive 
to the playgoer as to the play- 
maker,” says the Boston Tran- 
script. Sve. $2.00 net; by mail, 

2.15. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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ASHES OF INCENSE. A Novel. 


Flame.” 


Although this most piquant and curious novel may be considered peculiar by some, it is undeniably most 
interesting aad very clever, with such a well-conceived dénouement. 


INTERMEDIATE SEX (The). A Study of Some Transitional Types of Men and 


Women. By Edward Carpenter. 


““ The improbability may henceforth be taken for granted of finding in Nature a sharp cleavage between 
all that is masculine on the one side and all that is feminine on the other ; or that any living being is so simple 
in this respect that it can be put wholly on one side, or wholly on the other, of the line. 


THE LYRIC YEAR. One Hundred Poems by One Hundred American Authors. 


The Lyric Year contains a hundred poems by a hundred poets—the finest work of the finest poets of 
America—the cream of the nation’s poetry for the year. Be ‘ 

The Lyric Year is oun caerety Feet: it is =n oven For the first time in the history of American letters, 
complete expression is given to the whole of the living poetry of the country. 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By Frank Harris. Cloth, $2.00 net 


i ’s life, the history of his soul, is the story of his love for the 
Sain mate tee Pics Teh neues her he knew little of life and less of women: through her 
he came to knowledge of both and to much self-knowledge. There is nothing in all literature ae 
nothing more instructive, than the flower-like growth of Shakespeare’s soul in the ‘* madding-fever " of passion. 


WOMAN'S SHARE IN SOCIAL CULTURE. By Anna Garlin Spencer. 


imperious gypsy-wanton Mary Fitton. 


re) i dern Lady—III. The 
CONTENTS: I. The Primitive Woman—II. The Ancient Woman and the Modern vat 
Drama of the Woman of Genius—IV. The Day of the Spinster—V. Pathology — Toe a - aoe 
Vocational Divide—VII. The School and the Feminine Ideal—VIII. tm Socia se 0 ost- 
Mothers—IX. The Problems of Marriage and Divorce—X. Woman and the State. 


. ith descriptive 
OLD OHINATOWN. A Book of Pictures. By Arnold Genthe. With 
text by Will Irwin. Ninety-two iliustrations, many of which are full-page. 


By the anonymous author of “Mastering 


Cloth, $1.20 net 


Cloth, $1.25 net 


Cloth, $2.00 net 


Cloth, $2.00 net 


Cloth, $2.50 net 
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Book Chat of the Month 


“We regret,” said the London Atheneum, 
reviewing the first series of the Humanists’ 
Library, “that it was reserved for an Amer- 
ican printer to bring out such an admirable 
font.” The American public has now the op- 
portunity of deepening the regret of the Eng- 
lish reviewer by proving its ability to appre- 
ciate these works of printing art, the second 
series of which has just been initiated by the 
publication of “Hubert Languet and Sir 
Philip Sidney: Correspondence,” edited and 
with an introduction by William Aspenwall 
Bradley. The purpose of the series is to 
print a set of books each of which shall be 
characteristic of some aspect of the Renais- 
sance culture of western Europe, as expressed 
in the literature of different nations. The 
present volume gives, in the letters of Sidney, 
one of the forerunners of the modern spirit, 
and of Languet, the scholar-diplomatist, a pic- 
ture of the stirring social and political events 
of Europe in the late sixteenth century. The 
next addition to the series will be “Albrecht 
Durer: Journeys to Venice and to the Low 
Countries.” The title pages for the first two 
volumes are designed by William Addison 
Dwiggins, of Boston. ; 

Ki 

More than passing comment should 
be given to the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary, publication of which was re- 
cently begun by Heinemann in Eng- 
land and Macmillan on this side of 
the water. It owes its existence to 
the broad-minded liberality of Mr. 
James Loeb, the banker, who is guar- 
anteeing the respective publishers 
against an expected loss. It will aim 
to do what has never yet been done 
in English: give a scholarly text and 
careful translation, each edited by 
the very best acknowledged author- 
ities, of all extant Greek and Roman 
literature of any importance. Its pub- 
lishers believe that “The Loeb Clas- 
sical Library will be welcomed by 
those to whom their classics are but a pleasant 
reminiscence; by those to whom the classics 
are a sealed book; by classical scholars and by 
historians as a short-cut in research; by stu- 
dents as a thoroughly reliable series of the 
latest texts, with irreproachable translations, 
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and by all men of taste and education as a re- 
action against the present deplorable neglect 
of the ‘Humanities.’ ” 
i 

The general editors of the Library are T. 
E. Page and W. H. D. Rouse, while the ad- 
visory board of editors bears such names as 
Edward Capps, of Princeton; J. G. Frazer, of 
Cambridge; and Salomon Reinach, of the In- 
stitute of France. So far, twenty volumes 
are ready. They include two volumes of 
Appian’s “Roman History” (out of four); 
Catullus, Tibullus and the Pervigilium Vene- 
ris in one volume; Sophocles in two volumes ; 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus in one; Prop- 
ertius in a single volume, and Terence in two. 
Mechanically, these little books are models 
of good bookmaking. They are pocket size, 
each of 400 to 600 pages, printed on a light- 
weight paper and bound in cloth ($1.50 n.), 
or leather, with gilt tops ($2 n.) 

fi 


‘ 


Thomas Dixon, author of Southern novels 
with the lurid tinge of drama, is doing his 
writing now in a log cabin of his own plan- 
ning on his new estate, “Elmington Manor,” 





COURTLAND FOLLOWED HIM IN 

’ - > 
FROM “THE PLACE OF HONEYMOONS” 8Y HAROLD MACGRATH 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Divondale, Virginia. This estate of five hun- 
dred glorious acres abounds in game and all 
the beauties of Southern country life. There 
are oyster beds covering twenty-five acres, and 
a beacha mile and a half in length. The large 
white manor house, with its imposing por- 
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ticos, sets back two miles along the drive 
irom the entrance gates, surrounded with 
great shade trees and velvet lawns. (Fortu- 
nate author!) 

Ai 

The new memoirs of Queen Victoria, re- 
cently published by Longmans, contain many 
bits of hitherto unpublished anecdote and 
personal history, but nothing more human 
and interesting than the true story of her 
proposal to Prince Albert. Under date of 
October 15, 1839, she writes: 

“At about 12:30 o’clock I sent for Albert. He 
came to the closet where I was alone, and after a 
few minutes I said to him that I thought he must 
be aware why I wished him to come here, and that 
it would make me too happy if he would consent to 
what I wished—to marry me. We embraced each 
other and he was so kind and affectionate. “I told 
him I was quite unworthy of him. He said he 
would be very happy dies Leben mit dir zuzubringen, 
and was so kind and seemed so happy that I really 
felt it was the happiest, brightest moment in my life. 


I told him it was a great sacrifice, which he would 
not allow. 


“I then told him of the necessity of keeping it a 
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YOUNG GREGORY’S HEART LEAPED TO HIS THROAT—TO HIS LIPS 


TROM “‘MISS PHILURA’S WEDDING GOWN” 
BY FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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secret, except to his father and uncle, Leopol 
Vockmar, to whom he said he would ae 
the next day, and also that it was to be as early as 
the beginning of February. I then told him to fetch 
Ernest, which he did, and he congratulated us both 
and seemed very happy. 


“I feel the happiest of human beings.” 

Queen Victoria made up her mind to marry 
Prince Albert after six months of deep 
thought and many long conferences with her 
mentor, Lord Melbourne. 

Fi 

Perhaps we may expect a book on Aus- 
tralasia as a result of the visit which James 
Bryce is paying to that region of the world. 
This is the only part of the British Empire 
which he has not hitherto visited, and that 
should make a book by him about it all the 
more interesting. 


It has always been a literary tradition that 
it is harder to catch Kipling in a blunder 
than almost any other modern writer. To 
this the Bookman recently, in its “Chronicle 
and Comment,” gives verification. 
“There is a certain type of review- 
er,” it says, “whose mind works in 
such a manner that, however much 
he may be led to praise a book, he 
cannot refrain from adding one little 
sting in the closing paragraph: ‘We 
note that on page 567 the author has 
been guilty of the following lapse 
from good usage ——. All that was 
necessary was to take down the back 
numbers of the Academy and Athe- 
neum and Spectator, and if any au- 
thor had blundered in syntax or in 
style, these argus-eyed reviewers 
could be trusted to have made rec- 
ord of the fact. Five hours of assid- 
uous and dusty research produced a 
net result of three errors on the part 
of Mr. Kipling: an incorrect forma- 
tion of a Greek plural, a misquota- 
tion from Hamlet, and a blunder in 
classical mythology, when he speaks 
of ‘the Ivory Gate through which all 
good dreams come,’ whereas anyone 
who knows his Homer and his Ver- 
gil is aware that this is precisely the 
gate through which the good dreams 
do not come.” 

i 

Oscar Straus and Pierre Weber, 
joint authors of a musical play now 
running in Paris, under the title “Le 
Soldat de Chocolat,” based on Ber- 
nard Shaw’s well-known “Arms and 
the Man,” were put in a sudden 
quandary early this month. It will 
be remembered that the setting of 
the play is the Balkans, and that the 
Bulgarian soldiers who play the parts 














-e depicted as buf- 
foons, using choc- 
late drops instead 
of cartridges. 
When it turned 
out recently that 
Balkan soldiers do 
use cartridges, and 
use them very ef- 
fectively, the satire 
of the opera grat- 
ed so hard on the 
pro-Balkan portion 
of the Parisian au- 
dience that the 
joint authors had 
to sweat for two 
days in an endeav- 
or to satisfy the 
demands both of 
meter and Balkan 
patriotism. In the 
revised version the 
“Servians” become 
“Persians” and the 
“Bulgarians” “Li- 
berians” — which 
wrenches Euro- 
pean geography 
just a trifle, but 
hasn’t seemed to 
hurt the play a 
mite. 


Few books of 
letters are more in- 
stinct with the per- 
sonality of their 
writer, more re- 
warding of patient 
reading, than the 
George Meredith 
“Letters,” review- 
ed elsewhere in 
this issue of the 
Boox REVIEW, 
whose publication 
by Scribner’s has 
been one of the 
literary events of the fall. In them is found 
many a clue to the larger issues of life as the 
author portrayed them in his novels. More than 
one esoteric passage or tangled metaphor can 
now for the first time be satisfactorily elu- 
cidated. Meredith ever went deeper than the 
externals of life, however compact of beauty 
and strength those externals might be. An 
analyzer of spirit in some of its most fleeting 
moods and rarest essences, he confesses, in 
one of his letters: “I am so miserably con- 
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stituted now that I can’t love a woman if I verse, and ignorance and misunderstanding 


DODGE SHREVES DOORWAY, BUILT IN 1816 
FROM “COLONIAL HOMES AND THEIR FURNISHINGS’ PY MARY H. NORTHEND 
Little, Brown & Co. 


do not feel her soul. .. But I envy those who 
are attracted by what is given to the eye; 
yes, even those who have a special taste for 
woman flesh, and this or that particular little 
tic hit—I envy them! It lasts not beyond an 
hour with me.” 
Si 

The banking problem is believed by many 
the largest single problem facing for solution 
the incoming national administration. The 
remedies projected are many and utterly di- 
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of both remedies and the disease itself avow- 
edly widespread. Ludwig Bendix, head of the 
statistical department of Hallgarten & Co., 
formerly a member of the faculty of the 
Berlin University of Commerce, in his “The 
Aldrich Plan in the Light of Modern Bank- 
ing,” endeavors to ascertain to what extent 
the scheme proposed meets American needs. 
The American system has developed as one 
of decentralized banks, working more or less 
co-operatively; in some respects—and those 
serious ones—it has been a failure. Mr. Ben- 
dix’s book throws light on the reasons. 
hi 
To be “written up” as a typical American 
child in Arnold Bennett’s “Your United 
States” is the honor recently paid to the 
clever little ten-year-old daughter of Irvin 
Cobb. That Miss Cobb appreciated the dis- 
tinction is evidenced by the letter she sent— 
quite spontaneously—to the English author: 
“Dear Mr. Bennett,’ she wrote; “thank you 
for putting me into your book. Some day 
I’m going to write a book, and I'll do the 
same for you.” Evidently Mr. Bennett wasn’t 
the only one who took notes when he asked 
the young lady to tea! 
i 
The Northern visitor of to-day finds New 
Orleans still full of quaint charm and the 
memory of a social life, different from that 
of any other city of the United States. Mrs. 
Ripley’s “Social Life in Old New Orleans” 
(Appleton) reproduces this life of sixty or 
seventy years ago from the storehouse of a 
wonderfully vivid memory, with all the in- 
terest that stories of our grandmother’s youth 
always have for us. The stately beaus and 


belles, the Creole life, the open-handed hospi- 
tality, have all passed forever; but as we read 
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ROSE O'NEILL, THE ORIGINATOR OF “THE KEWPIES,” AT WORK IN HER STUDIO 
THE KEWPIES AND DOTTY DARLING” IS PUBLISHED BY GEO, H. DORAN CO. 
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this record of a by-gone day, they live again 
in our imaginations. And these recollections 
have a more immediate interest, for the old- 
fashioned gentlewoman they portray knew 
many of the most noted people of her time. 


bf 

Following the bulky history of the “House 
of Harper,” last year, George Haven Put- 
nam has written and the Putnam firm have 
recently published “A Memoir of George 
Palmer Putnam,” the founder of the Put- 
nam house. The volume includes a record 
of the earlier years of the publishing house 
and of his work in behalf of international 
copyright, begun as far back as 1837, in 
which year was organized the first of the 
long series of copyright committees. From 
that date until the year of his death, in 1872, 
Mr. Putnam was the secretary, and, as a rule, 
the working man in the executive committee 
of each successive copyright league or associa- 
tion. The present volume is based upon a memoir 
of Mr. Putnam that was privately printed 
some years back for use in the family circle 
only, but it seemed in order to preserve, as 
a contribution to the history of American pub- 
lishing and of international literary relations, 
a record of the career of a representative 
American publisher. The narrative includes 
reminiscences of life in London in the early 
"40's, and of men of letters on both sides of 
the Atlantic, among them Washington Irving, 
Bayard Taylor, Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Charles Sumner, Elisée Reclus, 
Longfellow, Dana, Emerson, Curtis, Lincoln 
and Bryant. 

i 


The society which has for its object the 
development of commerce and friendly rela- 
tions between the coun- 
tries of North arid South 
America, the Pan-Amer- 
can Union, has been of 
late besieged with de- 
mands for information 
about the Panama Canal 
and its probable effects. 
This union, the official 
international organization 
in Washington, main- 
tained by twenty-one re- 
publics, has _ therefore 
compiled a handbook on 
the canal, which will be 
useful to the many who 
in clubs or classes are 
studying the subject as 
well as to visitors to that 
region. The book will be 
ready for distribution by 
December 20. 
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WOMAN ?” 


FROM “THE MASTER OF MYSTERIES” 
Bobbs-Merrili Co. 


A Dozen Or More Fall Novels 


Reviewed for the Book Review by Mary Alden Hopkins, F. M. Holly, Dana Gatlin, Edna Keuton and others 


THE OrRpDEAL.* 


This story is laid in the Great Smoky 
Mountains of Tennessee. The chief charac- 
ters are wealthy Northerners, staying through 
the fall in their beautiful bungalow on the 
mountainside. The natives appear only in 
minor roles, but they are moonshiners. It 
would be difficult to convince most readers 
of Charles Egbert Craddock that Tennessee 
folk have any serious business in life be- 
side moonshining and keeping up feuds. The 
story has something of that touch of mystery 
which we associate with this writer’s work. 
The heroine has the distinction of being far 
from perfect. At times her lack of self- 
control makes her repellant, and the reader 
is exasperated by her lover’s continued ad- 
miration. The story is this: 

Julian Bayne, coming unannounced from 
New York to the country house of his 
cousin, Edward Briscoe, meets there the 
woman who five years before jilted him a 
week before the date of their intended mar- 
triage. She is now a widow, with one child. 





* The Ordeal; a mountain romance of Tennessee. 
By “Charles Egbert Craddock.” 
Douglas Duer. 


Front, in col. by 
281p.r2mo. Lipp. $1.20n. 


Her name is Lillian Royson, and the child 
is Archie. The unexpected meeting is pain- 
ful to everyone, but once over, Bayne finds 


that he still loves his former sweetheart. 
That evening a revenue officer, pursuing 
some fugitive moonshiners, stops at the 
house. The presence of this outsider some- 


what eases the strained situation. Briscoe, 
the host, telephones to the railroad station 
that he will send the officer over the next 
day in his own turnout. The fugitives, who 
are hiding in the huge closed summer hotel 
across the gulch, listen to the message and 
plan to shoct the officer on his way to the 
station.. As it comes about, it is not the 
revenue officer who drives to the station be- 
hind the spirited horse, but Briscoe himself. 
The fugitives shoot before they realize this, 
the terrified horse backs off the road, and 
wagon, horse and man fall down a sheer 
precipice. The murderers, aghast at their 
mistake, consider what course to pursue. 
Suddenly they discover, standing before them, 
the small Archie. He was in the dog-cart 
with Briscoe, and was thrown out, uninjured. 
The men decide to kidnap him. A few hours 
later it occurs to them to drop his coat 
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and hat down the precipice, to give the 
impression that he was smashed to atoms. 
The plan is apparently successful. For some 
time no one suspects anything beyond a ter- 
rible accident. At last the distracted mother, 
fondling the little red coat which was found 
caught on a tree near the top, finds in an 
inner pocket a curious stone which she had 
never seen before. This small clue is the 
starting point for months of eager search. 
Bayne and Mrs. Royson, absorbed in the 
pursuit, become reconciled to each other 
long before they finally find the child. 


Mary Alden Hopkins 
CorPORAL CAMERON.* 

The admirers of Mr. Ralph Connor’s work 
will doubtless find that his new book, “Cor- 
poral Cameron of the North West Mounted 
Police” fulfills their expectations: it follows 
the general formula of Mr. Connor’s other 
works so faithfully. This is not said in any 
sense to disparage Mr. Connor’s achievement. 
It is a wise man that knows his own limita- 
tions and cuts his literary cloth accordingly. 
Mr. Connor’s style is distinctive, and his own. 
It would be well-nigh impossible to mistake 
his output for that of another. He knows 


his Canada and his Scotland, and loves them 
both. There is a vigorous breath of out-of- 
doors always blowing across his pages. 


His 
men are brave and simple, strong and fear- 
less. They are men of action; men more of 
deeds than words. You feel that if it were 
left to them, Mr. Connor’s books would be 
shorter. In “Corporal Cameron,” our hero 
is introduced at the crucial moment of the 


international football game between Scotland ° 


and Wales. Cameron is Scotland’s brilliant 
halfback, but he has “let himself down, and 
is unfit,” and, consequently, the game is lost. 
Shamed and remorseful, he goes on a pro- 
longed spree, during which one of his disso- 
lute companions raises a check that Cameron 
cashes. He is accused of having committed 
the crime himself, and having been too drunk 
to account for his actions, only escapes prison 
on the ultimate confession of the real forger. 
Feeling that his future will be brighted with 
new surroundings in the colonies, he comes 
to Canada. After trying mercantile life and 
drudging as a farm hand, he finally “finds 
himself” when he joins the mounted police, 
and after many acts of conspicuous bravery 
is made a corporal in that justly famed or- 
ganization. 

This is a brief outline of the story, which 
contains also a slender love motive. The 
charm of the book consists, as we have said, 
in the vivid impression of out-door life which 
one gathers from it, and from the fact that 
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the larger number of the characters are clean 
and wholesome. Mr. Connor has a rather 
exasperating habit of introducing characters 
which enlist your sympathy or interest, only 
to find that they have completely disappeared 
from the tale. For example, what becomes 
of Tim, the farmer’s son, who seemed a lad 
of much promise? Of Rob Dunn, and of 
Miss Brodie? The last, incidentally, the best- 
drawn woman character in the book. 

But as Mr. Connor’s vivid description and 
sympathetic understanding of all out-door 
life make in the final analysis for good, 
healthy tone, we must not quarrel with him 
for minor defects in characterization or psy- 
chology. One protest I. should like to make: 
Mr. Connor’s Americans seem to be lifted bod- 
ily out of Martin Chuzzlewit and modernized 
a trifle. It is respectfully submitted that in 
no part of America do her citizens say “By 
gum,” “By the holy poker,” “Consarn,” “Jee- 
rupeter” in every breath. 

H, Dick 
THe Wuirte BLACKBIRD.* 

No more forlorn setting for a story can be 
imagined than that found in the opening chap- 
ter of “The White Blackbird.” A miserable, 
unkempt little steamer, with ill-kept, untidy 
decks and tattered canvas, is anchored off the 
low-lying African coast, and in this wretched 
boat we find the heroine, who is known to 
the reader for some time as “Sally.” Her 
past is a mystery, and all we know is that 
she has been picked up by Captain Dove, a 
terrible old wretch, who is always soaked in 
liquor, and who rules the small crew of the 
Olive Branch with all the untamed cruelty 
of his nature. Then there is Jaspar Seyne, 
also an unsavory person, who is determined 
to marry Sally, if he can raise the price that 
Captain Dove asks for her. This lonely 
young girl is absolutely at the mercy of these 
men, her only friend on shipboard—in fact, 
in the world—having died just when she 
needed him most. 

The plot is an intricate one, and the hor- 
rors numerous, while all through the story 
Jasper and Captain Dove try to outwit each 
other. The scene shifts to London, after 
Jaspar plays a trick or two at Monte Carlo, 
whereby Sally is found to be an English lady 
with a title, and where she meets the man 
she rescued from a terrible death on the 
African coast a few months previous. 

So the story moves along rapidly, with its 
plot and counterplot, its melodramatic scenes, 
and its numerous characters, some of whom 
extricate themselves from the net that is 
woven about them. But the wiser vital char- 
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acterization is Captain Dove, who, at a casual 
clance, might possibly have passed for a 
clergyman or a missionary, but who, on closer 
inspection, revealed | evil, red-rimmed eyes, 
and whose speech was freely interspersed with 
)loodcurdling oaths. In sparing the reader any 
of these oaths, the present reviewer begs to 
thank the author. 

F. M. Holly 
Tue MAstTer oF Mystertes.* 


In “The Master of Mysteries,” Gelett Bur- 
gess anonymously sets forth twenty-four tales 
of as many achievements by one Astro the 
Seer; or, rather, semi-anonymously, as he con- 
ceals his identity in a simple cryptogram, to 
which he calls prominent attention. A second 
cipher message gives his ostensible reason 
for concealment, namely, that the author has 
here catered to a public taste rather than to 
some lofty ideals of his own. But the fact 
that the jacket cover calls attention to these 
ciphers and the mysteries to be revealed 
therefrom, not to mention a cleverly worded 
introduction and the public advertisements of 
the book, makes us a bit skeptical on this 
point. 

As to the stories, they are diverting and 
entertaining and plausible, and what more 
could one ask for in mystery stories? Astro, 
who is, by way of being an astrologer exter- 
nally and internally, a remarkable shrewd 
observer of human nature and the significance 
of details, of course, never “falls down” on 
any of the twenty-four cases here related. 
The cases differ. A prosperous real estate 
man disappears, leaving no traces, and it re- 
quires Astro to figure out the why and where. 
A rare first folio Shakespeare is stolen, and 
it takes Astro to scent the theft swiftly and 
surely to the owner himself. The two Miss 
Mannings, who dominated, in turn, the per- 
son of the one Miss Manning, would have 
suffered and wrought much misery had not 
Astro come to the rescue with his under- 
standing of dual personality and other things. 
The settings vary: Macdougal Street—the 
bachelor’s apartments where mysteriously 
came the midnight woman visitor—the de- 
partment store where the heiress to the 
“Soothoid” millions worked for her weekly 
pittance. The characters, too, run a wide 
gamut, from Priscilla, the heiress and her 
Japanese butler-prince-lover, to the out-of- 
college roisterers, members of the Pi Rho Nu, 
who were bent on making the marriage of 
one of their number a never-forgettable oc- 
casion. 

No matter what the situation, the locale, 
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the people involved, or what not, Astro is 
equal to any and all of them. He is a most 
remarkable young man. He sits in his psychic 
studio, swathed in Oriental draperies, smok- 
ing his narghile pipe—if you know what that 
is—and presents a most pleasing picture to 
the clients who are later to hand over cheer- 
fully their thousand-dollar fees. He dons 
his white linen jacket and performs chemical 
experiments in his laboratory. In conven- 
tional street or evening dress, his appearance 
and demeanor are irreproachable as he fares 
forth into whatever paths his business calls 
him. He is a most astute young man of busi- 
ness. He is altogether so remarkable that we 
wonder at his falling in love with his rather 
commonplace and uninteresting, though beau- 
tiful, young assistant, Valeska. 

The author evidently has more than an 
ordinary working knowledge of things chem- 
ical and mathematical, and takes keen interest 
in things verging on the scientifically occult. 
Astro serves as his mouthpiece in these con- 
nections, sometimes not deterrently to the 
movement and effect of the story in hand, 


sometimes otherwise. 
Each story is of itself decidedly readable, 
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if one cares at all for mystery stories; but 
taken all at once—the book can be recom- 
mended best for “pick-up” reading. 


Dana Gatlin 
Tue HoLitow or Her HAnp.* 


Mr, McCutcheon no longer travels in the 
imaginary land of Graustark and its surround- 
ing countryside; he has placed his story “In 
the Hollow of Her Hand” in the very real 
city of New York. The people, too, are more 
carefully delineated than in his pure adven- 
ture tales, although he still deals out beauty 
to his women and irresistibility to his men 
with a more generous hand than life employs. 
The story opens with a rush, and progresses 
through its twenty-five chapters at a clipping 
pace. 

Mrs, Chellis Wrandall was Sara Gooch, and 
the Wrandall family can never forget that her 
father made his money in worsted. To them 
it is as vulgar as jam or pickles or pills. Sara 
has been married to Chellis a number of years 
when, upon her return from Europe, she finds 
no husband awaiting her. The next day she 
is summoned to identify the corpse of a man 
murdered by an unknewn woman in a country 
road house of questionable reputation. Mrs. 
Wrandall goes to the inn through a frightful 
blizzard and recognizes the murdered man as 
her husband. No clue has been found to the 
woman’s identity. She is reported to be a 
gentlewoman much resembling Mrs. Wrandall. 
The wife, being very well acquainted with her 
late husband’s character, believes that he got 
no more than he deserved. In her heart she 
rather envies the unknown the joy of sticking 
the small carver into him. 

She indulges in such unwifely thoughts as 
she drives herself back to the city in the little 
red French car in which her husband had come 
to the inn. The storm has lifted. Not many 
miles from the inn she discovers the murderess, 
almost insane from terror and cold, returning 
to the scene of her crime. She is a gentle 
and beautiful English girl Mrs. Wrandall 
takes her into the car, drives her into New 
York, and instead of giving her up at the 
police station, takes her home and puts her to 
bed in her own room. Outwardly Mrs. Wran- 
dall is a Good Samaritan; inwardly she works 
out an extremely neat and unpleasant scheme 
of revenge upon the girl and the whole super- 
cilious Wrandall tribe. Not till the very end 
of the book do we learn how this charming 
girl was driven to murder Chellis Wrandall. 
When the mystery comes out even the victim’s 
punctilious parents admit that her act was in 
accordance with the laws of high society. 

Mary Alden Hopkins 
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THE OLYMPIAN.* 


Some day that shibboleth, the “great Amer- 
ican novel,” may become a reality; but it must 
be confessed that, so far from showing the 
many-sided life of this far-flung country of 
ours in its entirety, we haven’t yet any ade- 
quate representation of even its most important 
component parts. Take those very important 
figures in the development of America, our 
late friends—now under a cloud—the “captains 
of industry”: can you lay your finger on any 
novel portraying them, by even the remotest 
stretch of courtesy, as they are? 

We get shreds and patches of truth, one fa- 
cet reflected here, one there. Upton Sinclair’s 
“Moneychangers” is propaganda, but it is no 
more weird than Emerson Hough’s “John 
Rawn.” Indeed for one phase, oue side of 
those American over-lords, whom Mr. Oppen- 
heim here conveniently calls the “Olympians,” 
it hits near the mark. Miss Wharton has given 
us,another nibble of reality—perhaps she could 
give us all if she chose; maybe Theodore 
Dreiser can, when the mood comes, though, 
for all his surpassing delineations, his multi- 
millionaire folk are so far consistently his 
most unconvincing work. So Mr. Oppenheim, 
in his new novel, is attempting to do a very 
hard thing, and if he fails, as Frank Norris— 
who in some ways came nearest of anybody— 
failed, he must be credited a brave attempt. 

Sketch his story in brief and it seems ab- 
surd; it is absurd. It is Mr. Oppenheim’s good 
work that has almost made it seem plausible— 
almost. Kirby Trask, a resolute young news- 
paper reporter from Trent, Iowa, comes to 
New York to make his fortune. In four years 
he has risen through clerking and stenography 
to an alliance by marriage with the daughter 
of the richest man in America. We leave him 
four years later head of the steel trust, appa- 
rently having attained that position by divine 
right and the ability to “work” women and 
bully men. 

Now this bald summary isn’t quite fair to 
Mr. Oppenheim, for it makes no mention of 
some things he has given us that are very 
much worth while. Trask’s first search for 
work in New York and the overwhelming piti- 
lessness of the city to the under dog; to many 
a man reading the “Olympian” these pages 
will be very real indeed. So will the express 
office where he clerks; the sordid business col- 
lege where he learns shorthand; the almost 
fake “brain brokers” whose name Mr. Oppen- 
heim hardly disguises. It is when the action 
gets into the upper realms of society and 
finance that it grows at once more romantic 
and more unreal. His adventurous connection 


* The Olympian; a story of the city. By Jas. Op- 
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with Harrington, editor and proprietor of a 
popular magazine, who will be identified by 
any one familiar with the magazine field, is 
more fantastic and yet more plausible; but 
beyond—— 

Perhaps, for one thing, Mr. Oppenheim was 
hampered by the length of the conventional 
novel. The rise, so far, of such a man as 
Trask has in it all the elements of an epic; 
even a master genius would be put to it to tell 
it between the covers of a single volume. 

Fremont Rider 
HERsSELF.* 

That reader to whom the Clench definition 
of “collectibility’ does not get over is likely 
to find himself more mystified than flatly in- 
terested in a book about the bravest of the 
Clenches, “Herself.” But those readers to 
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whom the joy of life means 
more than prosperity or re- 
spectability will read Ethel 
Sidgwick’s latest novel with 
a responsive leap at their 
hearts. This, in spite of the 
tact that the book opens with 
a soliloquy — (enter Harriet 
Clench) —of an order long 
since tabooed in art. 

“Herself” is Harriet Clench. 
aged seventeen, daughter of 
her father, Brian, eminently 
a “collectible” person, and an 
actress love of Brian’s, whose 
splendid voice failed to make 
up for her non-collectibility. 
Harriet, who senses all the 
world by the Clench stan- 
dards—which are worth 
while, because, above all, they 
are human—teaches in a 
French girls’ school, so really, 
sordidly set down that the 
mean little tragedy of Har- 
riet’s dismissal is like a ray 
of light across the page that 
tells it. Unlike her father, 
Brian, unlike her cousin, Pat, 
whom Geoffrey Horn recog- 
nizes as one of the “world’s 
pensioners,” Harriet will live 
upon herself, and not on 
others. She insists she is a 
“practical person,” principally 
because, unlike any of her 
forbears, she owns a_bank- 
book. But she kept poetry 
in this book, that consoled her 
when its balance vanished in 
paying a debt her father owed. 
There is much about music in 
this book, but it is not a musical novel. There 
are reminders of Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,” 
but “Herself” is not socialistic. It is not 
philosophical, except as the understanding 
reader gets the Clench philosophy of life. It 
is not “realistic,” as we understand the term. 
“Herself” is real. She is in conflict, not with 
the world so much as with her temperament 
set over against the world. In all the mod- 
ern mess of “new women,” Harriet is neither 
“new” nor “old”; she is as nearly human as 
anyone, man or woman, in the present-day 
morass of the world can be. And she finds, 
now and then, another human being. “For 
thus the collectibles draw to their kind, with- 
out warning, or any help but the beautiful 
instinct that unites them, like the birds.” And, 
finally, she marries Geoffrey Horn, a man 
affirmed repeatedly to be “essentially uncol- 
lectible,” but whose sympathy of spirit brings 





“THE FLOWING ROAD” 


FROM 
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him close to that little group who ride gal- 
lantly and fearlessly the Big Horse of life. 
A book as truly interpretative of temperament 


‘ “ . 9 
as “The Pigeon. die -Wanten 


Mary Ware’s Promisep LANpD.* 


Books for boys need littlke more than a 
succession of adventures crashing through the 
pages to make them palatable; books for lit- 
tle children have the limitless lands beyond 
the border line of possibility to draw upon, 
but books for girls require an amount of skill 
and subtlety that only the exceptionable writer 
possesses. That is why we have 999 board- 
ing-school stories about poor little girls who 
suffer untold anguish at the hands of aston- 
ishingly ill-bred rich little girls at fashionable 
boarding-schools, to one “Little Colonel” book, 
picturing real people in a real place, whose 
experiences are so commonplace that it is sur- 
prising that they can be at the same time so 
interesting. 

Mary Ware is the right sort. At the begin- 
ning ‘of the book, when her home is in Lone 
Rock, a remote mining town, she divides her 
time between enlivening the neighborhood, 
making gingerbread, sending out countless 
answers to advertisements (for she has ideas 
about paddling her own canoe), and teaching 
Pink Upham manners. 

Pink Upham is a young man, with pale 
straw-colored hair, a florid complexion and 
a red four-in-hand tie adorned with a tur- 
quoise pin, who has difficulty in making a 
nimble and graceful exit after an evening 
call. It is this rough diamond—for diamond 
he is—that Mary undertakes to polish. Her 
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methods are not alto- 
gether approved by 
her small brother 
Norman. 

“Say,” he interrupted in 
the tone of one having a 
real grievance, “you’ve got 
to quit making a catspaw 
of me when you want to 
teach Pink Upham man- 
ners. You now well 
enough that I always pick 
up your handkerchief and 
stand until mamma is seat- 
ed, and things like that, so 
you needn’t hint about ‘em 
to me when he’s here 
You’re just trying to slap 
at Pink over my _ shoul- 
ders.” 


But Pink Upham is 
not the fairy prince of 
this story, although he 
would have accepted 
the part with alacrity. 
The prince is — well, 
his identity is not dis- 
covered till the end of the story, when Mary, 
as secretary to a woman in the East, who is 
carrying on a housing reform campaign, has 
proved what she can do in the world. 

Doris Webb 
BLUE-BIRD WEATHER.* 


Once upon a time—a long time ago—Robert 
W. Chambers wrote love stories, just sheer 
bubbling love stories, full of sunshine and 
humor and piquancy and a wee bit of heart 
throb, and never a touch of “problems” or 
disagreeable people. At just about the same 
time—a long time ago, too—Charles Dana 
Gibson was drawing pictures of wholesome 
live American people, pictures that weren't 
just poses of pretty girls, but had also humor 
and piquant interest, and sometimes their wee 
bit of heart throb. 

Now, just to prove that Mr. Chambers 
and Mr. Gibson haven’t forgotten how to do 
these things, they have collaborated in the 
making of “Blue-bird Weather,” just the kind 
of delicious little story one reads at a sitting 
—and then begins to apportion a time table 
for the sittings of one’s family and friends! 
Story? Why, there isn’t much of a story. It 
all takes place in a duck-shooting camp down 
on the Virginia coast, in a spell of “blue-bird 
weather” (sort of Indian summer weather in 
February), when the ducks aren’t on hand, 
and Cupid is. 

A very presentable young New Yorker— 
sole remnant of the “club” that owned the 
shooting—for the first time in five years goes 
down to see what the caretaker is doing. The 
caretaker has a daughter (and a son, but he 
doesn’t count much), and the caretaker is 
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sick, and the daughter acts as “bayman,” and 
—well, that’s all there is to it. 
Unless you read it the way Chambers tells 
it. 
Fremont Rider 
Tue Harsor or Love.* 


What a pity that the stern parent is becom- 
ing out of date! Without him, where is the 
palpitating clandestine meeting, the bold woo- 
ing of the dauntless hero, the breathless con- 
sent of the much-oppressed heroine, the post- 
chaise, the turnpike, the final reconciliation? 
Happy daughters of stern parents! 

Beryl, the bewitching, heroine of this daint- 
ily made gift book, is blessed with a parent 
modeled on the good old-fashioned lines, and 
a suitor whose late father had had unpleas- 
ant business relations with her good old- 
fashioned stern parent. The son of Tom 
Lawless? Never! Neither the young man 
nor the idea of his possible attachment to 
the beautiful Beryl are to be entertained in 
the Chardon house or on board the Chardon 
yacht, which forthwith sets sail from New 
York, bearing away this young lady with a 
most enticing mouth and a rather firm chin, 
and the inexorable stern parent. 

Thereupon sets out the motorboat of Tom 
Lawless in reckless pursuit, overtaking the 
supercilious yacht at Linport Harbor—a gay 
summer resort in full swing. 

Now, the Colonel, who has never seen Tom 
Lawless except once in the dark, providen- 
itally fails to recognize the owner of the 
motorboat at anchor nearby; nevertheless, any 
meetings between the ardent young million- 
aire and the lady of his heart must be con- 
ducted with the utmost secrecy. 

Happy daughters of stern parents! Those 
early morning swims! Those stolen snatches 
of conversation! Those complications attending 
the arrival of a rival, approved by the Col- 
onel! And then the final challenge of the 
Colonel, who agrees to make friends with 
Lawless if that idle young man will make 
ten thousand dollats in a week—just as the 
kings of old promised the hands of their 
daughters, or one daughter, at least—to the 
gallant young squire who would do three im- 
possible things before breakfast. 

All these truly thrilling things can happen 
only when the older generation refuses to 
recognize the rights of the new. Verily, the 
modern maiden who brings up her parents 
according to the best scientific methods loses 
much of the glamour that brightened life in 
the days of feminine oppression! 

Doris Webb 
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BETWEEN Two THIEVEs.* 


Just as we all begin to express pessimistic 
views of the future of the novel, in England 
or in America, some book comes along that 
makes us stop and think. This time it is a 
story by a woman, who in private life is known 
as Clothilde Graves, and who first came to our 
notice through her earlier novel, “One Braver 
Thing,” published in England under the title 
“The Dop Doctor.” The present novel is stu- 
pendous in its scope, and frankly is cumber- 
some reading, especially at first. The author 





“NO, I JUST WANT TO RENT A COUPLE OF SEATS HERE” 
FROM “THE HARBOR OF LOVE” BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
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has crowded her pages with dramatic and his- 
torical characters, has painted her many scenes 
on a spacious canvas, and has succeeded in 
making the reader believe he has stepped back 
into the days of Balzac and Thackeray, when 
authors were prodigal with their ideas, and 
when publishers thought nothing of bringing 
out a book of six hundred odd pages. 
“Between Two Thieves” deals with events 
before and during the Crimean War, and the 
scenes are laid in France, England and Russia. 
Ada Merling (Florence Nightingale) is ex- 
quisitely portrayed. Her noble womanhood 
and purity of soul stand out in vivid contrast 
to the profligate Imperial Court, and the bru- 
talities of the English barrack life. It gives 
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one a genuine thrill to meet her in this way— 
her soul laid bare before us, her life’s work 
interpreted with reverence and understanding. 

At the age of sixteen the hero, Hector 
Marie-Aymount von Widinitz Dunoisse, fights 
his first duel with one of his fellow students 
of the Royal School of Technical Military In- 
struction, because this student has maligned 
the reputation of his mother. Later these men 
fight almost to the death over the woman they 
both desire. The story really begins with the 
introduction of this woman, Henriette de Roux, 
and when Dunoisse is brought in touch with 
the life of the French Court. Henriette is 
one of the women who “give out fascination 
as radiance dispenses its invisible energies.” 
“Every tone of their voices is a call, every 
glance an appeal or an invitation, every rustle 
of their garments, every heave of their bosoms 
constitutes an appeal to the senses and a stim- 
ulant to the passions of men.” She is unfaith- 
ful to her lovers as well as to her husband, and 
as may be imagined plays an important 
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part in the destiny of Dunoisse. 
It is impossible, in the space 
of a short review, to give an 
adequate idea of this really big 
novel, with its plots and coun- 
ter plots, its crowded incidents, 
its throngs of men and women, 
and its thrilling events. It is 
certainly not like any other 
book of the present moment, 
and it looks as though it might 
live long after many of the 
others are forgotten. 


F, M, Holly 
AsutTon-Kirk, Secret AGENT.* 


Here is a three-ply mystery, 
warranted not to unravel pre- 
maturely unless you begin at 
the end. Ashton-Kirk has all 
the paraphernalia we demand 
of a super-detective: cigarettes, 
singular eyes, and the habit of 
disappearing to think out mur- 
der problems at the end of a 
fish rod under a green tree on 
a green bank by a murmuring 
stream. His relaxation is the 
study of Sanskrit and other 
Oriental languages; he is a 
match for a professional wrest- 
ler, light fingered as a _pick- 
pocket, and knows more science 
‘' than a college professor. In 
\ brief, he has the nose of a 
\ hound, the eyes of a cat, the 

legs of a race-horse and the 

skill of a picture-puzzle expert. 
All these abilities he places at the service of 
governments when they mislay those important 
documents which governments are supposed 
to be forever indiscreetly writing and care- 
lessly losing. “Secret archives” is the explan- 
atory phrase. 

Dr. Morse, anarchist, is at work on a book 
exposing the corruption of the Russian gov- 
ernment when he receives a series of drawings 
of a scapular—note the presence of the final r 
which makes this, not a shoulderblade, but a 
holy emblem. The color of the drawing 
changes from brown to light blue, then to 
black, then to red, and finally to white, drawn 
on colored paper. Next Dr. Morse is mur- 
dered, in his own library, as he is preparing for 
a journey. Why did Dr. Morse’s Polish gard- 
ener clip the hedge doggedly, silently toward 
the Japanese gardener weeding in the next 
lot? Why did Dr. Morse’s housekeeper cross 


* Ashton-Kirk, Secret Age 
Intyre. 
Penn, 


nt. By John T. Mc 
nan by Ralph L. Boyer.  332p.12mo. 











her fingers when she approached him? Who 
listened at the library door while the detective 
made his investigation? What is the “plas- 
modia” which develops in the red blood cells 
of a malaria victim? Who blew into the gas 
pipe? How many taxis went down the street, 
and what if they did? Hist—hush—silence— 
ask Ashton-Kirk! Mary Alden Hopkins 


More Storres By LEONARD MerricK.* 


Like several other English writers whose 
work we are now enjoying in American edi- 
tions, Leonard Merrick had been writing for 
years before his stories were generally known 
in this country. Those who had the good 
fortune to read “Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth” and “Quaint Companions,” loudly 
asked for more. Mitchell Kennerley has pub- 
lished a number of Merrick’s stories: “The 
Actor Manager,” “Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth,” “The Man who Understood Wo- 
men,” “One Man’s View,” “The Position of 
Peggy,” “This Stage of Fools,” and “Whis- 
pers About Women.” Mr. Merrick writes 
nearly always about the people of small suc- 
cesses and the people of continued failure: 
the novelist who can’t make an income, the 
actress who can’t get a “shop,” the poet with 
unpublished poems, the playwright without a 
manager. When recognition comes to any 
of them it comes by chance, a mere accident 
—as a fortune might come through an auto- 
mobile’s killing your great uncle. Not that 
Mr. Merrick thinks the novelist, the actress, 
the poet and the playwright undeserving of 
their recognition; on the contrary. But he 
sees a hundred others as talented still lack- 
ing the income, the role, the publisher, the 
producer. Mr. Merrick is sometimes so sad- 
dened by the never-ending struggles of his 
characters that he flings them good fortune 
in defiance of logic—a rich husband, or suc- 
cess at the bar, or an unexpected title. 

In “One Man’s View” he details the ex- 
periences of Maimie Cheriton, an English- 
American girl, with beauty, talent and ca- 
pacity for work, who tries to get on the 
stage. With all these qualifications, besides 
a father to supply the bread and butter, 
she is unable to get a chance even to walk 
across a stage as an “extra.” For one year 
she tries every avenue of approach. Then 
she marries the wealthy barrister, who adores 
her. She tries play writing, without success. 
At the end of three years she is horribly 
bored—so desperately bored that she yields 
to an infatuation for a successful playwright 
and goes to Paris with him. She finds no 
more romance in living with her lover than 





* One Man’s View. 258p. 


12mo. Kenn, 


By Leonard Merrick. 


1.20". 
Thig Stage of Fools. By Leonard Merrick. 84p. 


Kenn, $1.20n. 
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she had in living with her husband. She is 
soon heartily sick of her lover. She feels 
herself a sinful woman to have deserted her 
husband. Before it is possible for the play- 
wright to clinch their misery for life by 
marrying her, he dies. Misery piles itself 
upon misery, till she meets her divorced 
husband and is forgiven. We leave the err- 
ing wife weeping beautifully on the noble 
bosom of the husband she got so tired of, 
and we are expected to believe that Maimie, 
thwarthed of every desire, disillusioned of 
every ideal, thoroughly chastened by life, has 
at last found true happiness. At any rate, 
she has ceased to struggle. 

“This Stage of Fools” is a collection of 
short stories: “The Lady and the Laurels,” 
“The Back of Bohemia,” “A Weak Imita- 
tion,” “The Life they Said She Ruined,” “The 
Girl at Lake Lincoln,” “The Girl with the 
Greek Face,” “With Intent to Defraud,” “The 
Body and Soul of Miss Azuly,” “In Rerum 
Natura,” “A Mere Incident,” “The Social 
See-saw,” “Fluffums,” “To Miss Verschoyle,” 
“Posthumous,” “Nemesis,” “A Romance of a 
Coffee Stall,” “A Reverie.” The opening tale 
is the longest and perhaps the best of all. 
Willy Childers was a poet—though nobody 
believed in him, least of all the publishers. A 
practical mother packed him off to the Cape, 
where a practical uncle failed lamentably in 
making him into a practical business man. 
Willy was finally dropped into a minor court 
position, where he wrote in a big book lists 
of the offences of Kaffirs. Of a sudden, he 
went blind. Men do that in those hot coun- 
tries. He retired to a corrugated iron hut and 
waited to be carted out of the Cape, where 
no one wanted him, back to England, where 
no one wanted him. In fact, after his 
mother’s death there-was no one to look 
after him, and only three hundred pounds 
per annum to make it worth anyone’s while 
to take an interest in him. Before he went 
blind he furnished the Cape with many a 
good joke; the very fact of his writing 
poetry called forth loud ha-has. When he 
fell in love with the only great actress who 
ever had come to the Cape, Rosa Duchéne, 
the whole camp held its sides at the exquisite 
humor of the situation. To be a poet was 
funny enough; but to adore a world-famous 
actress, oh, by Jove, what a lark! To the 
subtle humorists of the camp came an inspi- 
ration—why not present Poll Patchouli to the 
blind Childers as Rosa Duchéne? Wasn't 
Poll the cleverest mimic you ever heard, and 
couldn’t she take off Rosa Duchéne so a blind 
man couldn’t tell the difference? Yet from 
this ghastly joke sprang a sweet and trem- 
ulous idyl that bore a blind man to paradise. 


Mary Alden Hopkins 
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The New Revival of the Essay.* 


Books of essays are sharing (with printed contemporary plays) a veritable Renaissance. Six of the more im- 
portant ones are here reviewed for the Book Review by Joseph Mosher. 


The idealist and the uncompromising critic 
may still be waiting more or less patiently for 
the Great American Novelist, the Great Amer- 
ican Playwright, the Great American Essayist 
of modern life. Meanwhile, the great Amer- 
ican public is getting a whole lot of enjoy- 
ment and no little profit out of the plays and 
the novels and essays that keep our boards 
creaking and our presses clattering. The 
people of these United States are, speaking in 
a literary sense, omnivorous and hungry. They 
are not a hypercritical people, who will wait 
for the appearance of a new star on the lit- 
erary horizon; nor are they satisfied with the 
tried and approved masterpieces of even a 
generation ago. The edition of the paper 
which served at luncheon would be stale, flat 
and unprofitable after dinner. The ever- 
increasing host of American readers is keen 
for things new, vital, and it is getting Such— 
good things, too. 

Si 
Take Professor Brander Matthews‘ “Gate- 


* Gateways to Literature and Other Essays. By 
Brander Matthews. 2096p.r2mo. Scvib. $1.25n. 

Chesterton and Other Essays. By Wm. T. Scott. 
275p.12mo. Jennings & G. $1.25n. 

Time and Change. By John Burroughs. 28s5p.port. 
16mo. H. Miff. $1.10n. 

The American Mind. By Bliss Perry. 248p.12mo. 
H. Miff. $1.25n. 

Americans and Others. By Agnes Repplier. 297p. 
12mo. H. Miff. $1.10n. 

The Provincial American and Other Papers. By 
Meredith Nicholson. 236p.12mo, H. Miff. $1.25n. 





ways to Literature, and Other Essays,” a book 
which, as his many admirers might expect, is 
full of enjoyment and stimulation. The essays 
on general topics, such as Gateways to Liter- 
ature, The Economic Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, and In Behalf of the General Reader, 
have the effect of making the reader desirous 
of wandering in those fields which the essay- 
ist so winningly sketches. In the first men- 
tioned, he discusses various periods and kinds 
of literature, showing that “There are many 
different ways of penetrating within the open 
portal of literature. All of them are inviting; 
all of them will lead a student to a garden of 
delight.” “A starving man,” he says in the 
second, “is not likely to set himself down to 
write an epic; and a bard is better fitted to 
chant the high deeds of heroes after the 
descendants of those worthies have given him 
bed and board.” And, in the development of the 
theme, he tells us that “Shakespeare and Mo- 
liére were actors; Fielding was a police mag- 
istrate, and Scott was a sheriff; Burns was 
a gager, and Wordsworth a stamp distributor ; 
Hawthorne had places in the revenue and 
consular services; Longfellow and Lowell 
were college professors.” Until the growth 
of the middle class, combined with the ex- 
tension of education, supplies a remunerative 
reading public, “literature can be little more 
than an accompaniment of its creator’s other 
activities.” In Behalf of the General Reader 
makes a plea for the style of such men as 






































Gibbon, Mommisen, Boissier and Parkman, 
who did not write pages of three lines text 
and the rest footnotes, but interesting pages, 
which the general public can read and enjoy. 

In his essays on individual writers, such as 
Anatole France, Poe and Cooper, Professor 
Matthews, though he doesn’t hesitate to act 
as Devil’s advocate, seeks rather to emphasize 
the good which he finds. He states frankly 
that Poe’s work lacked “moral purpose and 
spiritual meaning,” but is quite as ready to 
laud Poe as a consummate artist, who knew 
what he wanted to do and how to do it. 
Likewise, he is free to admit Cooper’s care- 
lessness and lack of humor, but Cooper, the 
born story-teller, who brought out the poetry 
and strength of the “new man of the new 
world,” is his main theme. So far as it can 
be analyzed, Professor Matthews’ success in 
all these essays lies in his broad knowledge 
of the essentials of world literature, his 
charming, urbane style, his remarkable illus- 
trative faculty, his sparkling humor. Dr. 
Dry-as-Dust might intimate, by way of ex- 
ample, that the essay on Familiar Verse 
skipped rather jauntily over the Spanish, 
Italian and French contributions, but Pro- 
fessor Matthews has gone too far and too 
successfully on the literary trail to be dis- 
comfited by an arid critical breeze. 

fi 

Another excellent volume of literary studies 
is Rev. William T. Scott’s “Chesterton, and 
Other Essays.” From the very outset, Mr. 
Scott challenges the reader’s interest by the 
vigor and picturesqueness of his style: he 
holds that interest by the solidity and breadth 
of his thought. The essay on Chesterton will 
be particularly valuable to a large number of 
readers, who vaguely know of this prolific 
writer only as a Quixotic, heretical, paradox- 
ical Ajax. While Mr. Scott treats amply the 
romance, the paradox, the pyrotechnic ele- 
ments of Mr. Chesterton’s work, he points out 
that all this is merely a manner of expressing 
earnest, profound and stable convictions. As 
a religious writer, Mr. Chesterton has done 
for the cause some of the most valuable work 
performed by any of the men of his day. His 
fault, aside from his jaunty, Gargantuan 
methods, is his overconservatism. William 
De Morgan, the subject of the next essay, 1s 
admirably portrayed by means of a running 
comparison with Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Meredith, Hardy, Tolstoi and others. 
In the essay on Ruskin, Mr. Scott manfully 
seeks to revive a waning (or waned) popu- 
larity. He finds in Ruskin’s great body of 
literature “enough substance for a half-dozen 
reputations after all the waste has been drawn 
off.” The fact is that Ruskin was out at the 
beginning of things. His spirit might well 
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say, with Kipling, that other men have 


‘Tracked me by the camps I’d quitied, used the water- 
holes I’d hollowed. 


They’ll go back and do the talking. They'll be called 
the pioneers.” 


The essay on Tolstoi pictures the great Rus- 
sian as an untamable, uncompromising cham- 
pion of peace and justice. His later tirades 
and skits on a variety of subjects, his strange 
idealism expressed in the doctrines of non- 
resistance and the simple life seemed to many 
a falling off from the profound lessons of his 
earlier literary realism. But in Mr. Scott’s 
estimation, Tolstoi was greater in his later 
than in his earlier days; others could write 
greatly—he could live greatly. Discussions 
of Hawthorne and George Eliot close a vol- 
ume which represents scholarship and criti- 
cism in its most admirable light. 
Mi 

Professor Matthews’ worthy efforts to pop- 
ularize literature have been paralleled in the 
field of nature study by John Burroughs, 
whose recent volume, “Time and Change,” 
cannot fail to increase our love and admira- 
tion both for this great round world and its 
interpreter. The motive underlying the whole 
series of essays is to show how the writer 
came by degrees to accept the theory of evo- 
lution. In the opening number, The Long 
Road, Mr. Burroughs says: “That man should 
have been brought into existence by the fiat 
of an omnipotent power is less occasion for 
wonder than that he should have worked his 
way up from lower non-human forms. That 
the manward impulse should never have been 
lost in all the vicissitudes of geologic time.” 
To read this essay, and others, such as The 
Divine Abyss, Through the Geologist’s Eyes, 
and The Gospel of Nature, is to be lifted as 
to a supreme height, commanding new visions, 
new thoughts, an infinite horizon. From this 
elevation—“How the contemplation of Nature 
as a whole does take the conceit out of us! 
How we dwindle to mere specks and our little 
lives to the span of a moment in the presence 
of cosmic bodies and inter-stellar spaces! 
How we hurry! How we husband our time! 
A year, a month, a day, an hour may mean so 
much to us. Behold the infinite leisure of na- 
ture! A few trillions or quadrillions of years, 
what matters it tothe Eternal? Through these 
countless years “a purposeful and intelligent, 
as well as terribly powerful, creative force” 
has been silently at work, carving rock walls, 
hoisting gigantic masses, levelling enormous 
plains, experimenting in the animal realm 
with sizes and forms, dropping a species here, 
combining there, refining, until man was 
evolved.” In other essays we are taken by 
Mr. Burroughs to the Grand Cajion, the Yo- 
semite, and Hawaii, not as with a conven- 
tional guide, but with one who makes us see 
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and feel things we could not see and feel 
by ourselves. How simple and unassuming 
Mr. Burroughs is may be suggested by a 
passage following his wonderful picture of 
Kilauea. A few days before the naturalist 
visited the place a distinguished statesman 
had written in the travelers’ book at the 
Volcano House his impressions, closing: “No 
pen, however gifted, can describe, no brush, 
however brilliant, can portray, the wonders 
we have been permitted to behold.” Under- 
neath, Mr. Burroughs wrote: “I have seen 
the orthodox hell, and it’s the real thing.” 
SA 

Mr. Bliss Perry’s essays on “The American 
Mind” attack a more difficult problem, per- 
haps, than any of the foregoing. To bring 
his readers to an understanding of the mind 
of a people so heterogeneous, so widely dis- 
persed, so varied in their aims and activities, 
appears a gigantic task, and one does not 
expect a mathematical result. Professor 
Perry sets out with the idea that if a man 
would know a people, “he must study what 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, with the instinct of a 
romance writer, preferred to call the ‘heart,’ 
as distinguished from mere intellect.” In a 
preliminary view, he finds that the American 
is nervous, clever, unsophisticated, idealistic, 
radical in the brain, conservative in the blood, 
individualistic, with tendencies toward the 
communal. “We are a nation of immigrants, 
a digging, hewing, building, breeding, better- 
ing race, of mixed blood and varying creeds, 
but of fundamental faith in the wages of 
going on; a race compounded of materials 
crude, but potent; raw, but with blood that 
is red, and bones that are big; a race that is 
accomplishing its vital tasks, and, little by 
little, transmuting brute forces and material 
energies into the finer play of mind and 
spirit.” It’s good to hear a Harvard pro- 
fessor talk like that! 

In American Idealism, the writer points out 
that the Bible, the meeting-house, the school- 
house and town meeting have shown and 
still show our responsiveness to idealistic im- 
pulses. Likewise, our literature has ever ob- 
served a reverence for physical purity, al- 
though the influence of the great continental 
writers and contemporary opera and drama 
are battering at the walls of this convention, 
which has made our literary productions 
somewhat pale, compared with those of the 
Tolstois and Fieldings of other lands. Ro- 
mance has flourished in the hands of our 
Parkmans, Hawthornes, Poes and Bret Hartes, 
inspired by sectional and federal patriotism, 
the old South, our vast territory, the pictur- 
esqueness of certain types of character and 
institution. And though the present age 
seems a bit hardened toward romance, the 
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spirit is still with us, undergoing a change, 
perhaps. Of our Humor and Satire, Mr. 
Perry thinks that “it would be difficult to 
prove that our composite American nationality 
has developed a mode of humor and satire 
which is radically different from the humor 
and satire of the Old World.” Two of the 
most perfected types are the urbane, Horatian 
variety, exemplified in Franklin and Irving; 
and what might be called typical Yankee hu- 
mor, expressed variously by Josh Billings, Low- 
ell, Mark Twain, and Finlay P. Dunne, and 
having at bottom moral earnestness and eth- 
ical passion. Speaking of Jndividualism and Fel- 
lowship, the writer finds that in the past indi- 
vidualism has characterized our artists, writers 
and politicians, who have generally lacked the 
large training which would issue in great pro- 
duction, but to-day the communal idea of all 
for each and each for all is coming into vogue 
and promises splendid results. 
] 

The last two collections of essays to be con- 
sidered, Miss Agnes Repplier’s “Americans and 
Others,” and Mr. Meredith Nicholson’s “The 
Provincial American,” also deal mainly with 
American life. Both are tonic. Miss Rep- 
plier’s The Nervous Strain turns a battery on 
those who wail about the ills and exhaustion 
of modern life, and declares that of old the 
people had “livers” just as we have “nerves” ; 
that they were kept going to something, if not 
to suffrage demonstrations. “Wear-and-tear 
plus luxury is said to break down the human 
system more rapidly than wear-and-tear plus 
want; but perhaps wear-and-tear plus pensive 
self-consideration is the most destructive of 
all.” The same sane, healthy view is expressed in 
her statement that we are bidden to avoid 
vexation and fatigue “just as we are bidden 
to avoid an injudicious meal, a restless night, 
a close and crowded room, an uncomfortable 
sensation of any kind—as if these things were 
not the small coin of existence.” Again in 
Travelers’ Tales Miss Repplier takes a clever 
thrust at our wealthy tourists. “The simple 
and primitive desire of the motorist is to be 
fed and move on, to be fed again and to move 
on again, to sleep and start afresh. That un- 
avoidable waiting between trains which now 
and then compelled an old-time tourist to look 
at a cathedral or a chateau, by way of divert- 
ing an empty hour, no longer retards pro- 
gress.” One of the best essays in this spirit, 
entitled Charity, is developed as a series of 
cleverly conceived letters between club women. 
Mrs. James Gordon Harrington Balderstone 
writes to a friend in behalf of a poor but gifted 
young lady who wishes to give a set of lectures 
on Dante. The second lady writes to a third 
influential lady who, in turn, passes on to a 
fourth this golden opportunity to do good. So 








it goes until Mrs. Balderstone herself receives 
in a somewhat distorted form an appeal which 
she had started on its journey through club- 
dom. It must be read to be appreciated. 

But Miss Repplier sees our virtues, too. In 
A (Question of Politeness she replies to the 
charge of American impoliteness: “The Amer- 
ican is not without gentleness of speech and 
spirit. He is not always in a hurry. He is 
not always elbowing his way or quivering with 
ill-bred impatience. Turn to him for help in a 
crowd, and feel the bright sureness of his 
response. Watch him under ordinary condi- 
tions, and observe his large measure of for- 
bearance with the social deficiencies of 
his neighbor. . . If he lacks the urbani- 
ties which embellish conversation, he is 
correspondingly free from the brutalities 
which degrade it. If his instinct does 
not prompt him to say something agree- 
able, it saves him from being wantonly 
unkind.” Some of the essays—The Girl 
Graduate, The Benefactor, and The 
Condescension of Borrowers—are not so 
vital in their message nor so clear and 
unified in their treatment. But all are 
consistently good-humored, tolerant, and 
crisply illustrative. 

Si 

While Miss Repplier’s occasional ref- 
erences to “the new woman and that 
unchangeable article, man,” to the “mon- 
otonously amorous” pictures of girl 
graduates, to “the world enamoured al- 
ways of the traditional type of feminin- 
ity” hint at her personal leanings, she 
has, on the whole, a certain urbane, 
Addisonian detachment. Mr. Nicholson, 
on the contrary, seems to enjoy writing 
with “all the strength of my crude west- 
ern nature.” Perhaps one might apply 
the term “racy” to certain of his essays; 
they have, that is, a real flavor of the 
Middle West. The opening number, The 
Provincial American, gives some illum- 
inating first-hand impressions of such 
sons of the section as W. Q. Gresham, 
Lew Wallace, Benjamin Harrison and 
others, until the writer finds the heart 
to say, “We are more truly representa- 
tive of the American ideal than our 
Metropolitan cousins, because (here 
I lay my head on the block) we knew more 
about, oh, so many things!” 4 Provincial 
Capital pleasantly pursues a different theme 
in the same key; while an especially personal 
note is sounded in The Confessions of a Best 
Seller, which in a pleasant, chatty way sets 
forth the aims, methods, difficulties and re- 
wards Mr. Nicholson himself has met as a 
fabricator of popular successes in the field of 
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romance. Printed anonymously in one of our 
monthly magazines some months ago, this par- 
ticular essay created considerable comment at 
the time, the finger of conjecture pointing 
then at Mr. Nicholson as its author. 

_ Several of the essays, abandoning the pro- 
vincial theme, treat of such universally appeal- 
ing themes as The Spirit of Mischicf, Exper- 
tence and the Calendar, and Should Smith Go 
to Church? The first is a charming plea for 
the child instinct. The second elaborates the 
ideas that every man must learn by his own 
experience, and sounds a trumpet call to those 
inclined to brood languidly over the failures 


” 


““*T CAN GET ON BOARD, SIR’ 
FROM “FRED SFENCER, REPORTER,’ BY H. M. NEELY 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


and mistakes of others. The last is a syi- 
pathetic but poignant criticism of the church 
of to-day. In advocating a union of denom- 
inations, a stoppage of economic waste, and a 
further development of the mission and the 
institutional church, Mr. Nicholson will un- 
doubtedly meet with wide-spread and hearty 
concurrence. Indeed, in the words of the 
much-abused book-agent, “This feature alone 
is worth the price of the entire volume.” 
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“THE FOUR MEN: A 
FARRAGO” 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Into “The Letters of 

George Meredith, in Two 

Volumes,” the reviewer but 

dips as into a deep well. 

Shall he carry out the 

figure and say that the 

limpid waters bubble a long 

way down and the bucket 

must travel far for the re- 

freshment it seeks ? One must 

of course, that in literally hundreds 

of letters—some the merest scraps—there will 

be much personal talk that has not the slightest 

significance or interest to friends beyond the 

touch of such local ties. One wonders, for 

all the occasional unique delights it affords, 

if it is worth while to try to make a con- 

tinuous picture of a man’s life for 65 years 

by his unedited letters. One volume of nug- 
gets is certainly more prudent that two of ore. 

The sifting of these letters—wherein a 
noble and self-possesseed spirit admirably 
portrays itself—may be sorted into three piles. 
They are Meredith’s literary opinions (which, 
always an absorbing topic in an author, the 
reviewer does not even touch, so many would 
be his quotations!)—his mention of his own 
work, and the evidences of his personality 
and temperament. All these are little piles 
of pure gold. 

“I rarely write, save from the suggestion 
of something actually observed,” says he, 
“and I desire to strike the poetic sparks out 
of absolute human clay. I don’t think the 
age prosaic for not buying my poems. A 
man who hopes to be popular must write 
from the mass. If he follows out vagaries 
from his own brain, he cannot hope for gen- 
eral esteem. ‘Modern Love,’ as a dissector of 
the sentimental passion of these days, could 
only be apprehended by the few who read 
it many times, and I have not looked for it 
to succeed.” As late as 1909 he writes: “The 
English, unlike the Americans, have not ac- 
cepted me in the form of a poet, and, indeed, 
the run of the novels dated from American 
appreciation. The Americans I have looked 
to as the hope of our civilization. They have 
the spirit to excel in letters; and, therefore, 
I am justly flattered by their praise if I 


expect, 
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win it, and their censure I meditate on.” 
The casual mention, here surprisingly brief, 
of his novels from time to time affords the 
reader, perhaps, the greatest satisfaction in 
an author’s letters. “Emilia Belloni,” he says, 
“has worried me beyond all measure. As to 
character, I think you will have no doubt of 
her flesh and blood, but how you will like 
the soul of the damsel I can’t guess.” After 
publication, he says: “I get slaps for having 
written her, and, in review style, I am ‘emi- 
nently’ this or that unpleasant.” Again, “ ‘The 
Ordeal’ deals with certain problems of life, 
and is therefore not of a milky quality; 1 
am afraid it requires stout reading.” “ ‘Rhoda 
Fleming,” he writes gayly, “is a right excel- 
lent story; I shall fondle her for an hour 
and then retire. ‘Vittoria’ passes to the 
limbo where the rest of my works repose. 
As to Harry Richmond, I fear I am evolv- 
ing his personality too closely for the public; 
but a man must work by the light of his con- 
science if he’s to do anything worth reading. 
I doubt if those who care for my works will 
take to ‘The Egotist’ at all. It is a comedy, 
with only half of me in it, and unlikely, 
therefore, to take either the public or my 
friends. Diana keeps me still on her sad 
last way to wedlock. I could have killed her 
merrily, and that was my intention; but the 
marrying of her set me traversing feminine 
labyrinths, and the why of it can never be 
accounted for. But none of the novelist’s 
winding-up arts avail; it is she who leads 
me.” As to the neglect of the public, he 
never felt that he was running a race for 
iis favor. The English cured him early of 
the desire for applause, and as well as he 
could do so he learned to work without 
thought of that or the profit coming from 
it. “Your characters do not speak the lan- 
guage of nature,” he wrote of a literary as- 
pirant, “and this is especially to be charged 
to them when they are under strong excite- 
ment and should most do so.” That Mere- 
dith sought to make his characters speak an 
ordinary language will come as a surprise to 
many; not so the following declaration of his 
literary intention: “I strive by study of hu- 
manity to represent it, not its morbid action. 
Much of my strength lies in painting morbid 
emotion and exceptional position, but my 
conscience will not let me waste my time 
so. My love is for special subjects, not for 
cobwebs in a putrid corner, though I know 
the fascination of unravelling them.” 


* The Letters of George Meredith. Coll, and ed. 


by his son. In 2 v. v. 1, 1844-1881; v. 2, 1882-1909. 
8vo. Scrib, $4n 








Of his temperament, two qualities stand out 
prominently—the gayety and almost exuber- 
ance of his disposition, a quality scarcely 
dimmed by time, and the largeness of his 
judicial spirit. His letters to William Hard- 
man breathe the essence of a manly, boyish 
affection. Cupid Tuck, he calls him; Dear- 
at-any-price Tuck; My dear First Person 
Plural (of whose Companion he always speaks 
in capitals). “Ask poets to dine, but never 
to sleep,” he writes, “for they can be got 
rid of only by a ruse.” Of his second love 
affair he wrote: “The world seems to hold 
its breath and the sun is moveless; I take 
hold of eternity.” “My dear Bridesmaid No. 
1,” he writes after his second marriage, “we 
have set our hearts (strike out the s) on 
your coming down here. Not that we are in 
need of even you, but we think a picture of 
perfect felicity will do you good. Perhaps 
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we may not mind talking to you, but we do 
not promise that we shall.” Again: “All 
states of life have their privileges, and mine 
is to be behind the scenes of many. illus- 
trious and ringing names, and to laugh. If 
I did not take sentimentalists as subjects for 
study, they would enrage me past any toler- 
ance. The Tempter of mankind has never such 
a grin as when he sees them mix the true 
and the false. Let men make good blood, I 
constantly cry. I hold that to be rightly ma- 
terialist—to understand and take nature as 
she is—is to get on the true divine high road. 
As for one of the traditional divine high 
roads,” he writes, “the praying for gifts and 
thanking for gifts is really damnable. It’s 
like treating the Lord as an old uncle. 
Prayer for the strength of the soul is that 
passion for the soul which catches the gift 
it seeks.” 


Arnold Bennett’s “ Your United States” * 


Reviewed by Fremont Rider 


It is certainly a feather in the cap of the 
publishing house of Harper that they have 
secured what have proved the two most in- 
teresting and suggestive “impressions” of 
America of recent years. A half decade ago 
it was H. G. Wells, perhaps the most original 
synthesist in England to-day; now it is Ar- 
nold Bennett, her keenest analyst. Wells’ 
“The Future in America”—rightly named— 
analyzed only in prophesy. He was ever 
pointing out new vistas more splendid than 
anything we Americans, born visioners that 
we are, had ever seen. Wells’ spirit is that 
of a man continually transcending the pres- 
ent, and his vividly written volume of Amer- 
ican reminiscences gave it free rein. 

Arnold Bennett, on the other hand, is in- 
terested mainly in the present, and what he 
lacks in inspiration he atones for in insight. 
While one lays down his book with the feel- 
ing that he has not said a thing really new, 
one feels also that no critic of our exuberant 
ungainliness has seen us more truly or watched 
our daily walk of life with more unprejudiced 
eyes. The fact is that both in his books and 
his personality, Mr. Bennett is not altogether 
un-American, and that he is blessed with a dry 
sense of humor that is almost Yankee-esque. 

Of course, the sketches here collected are 
fragmentary and impressionistic. One can- 
not dismiss American “education and art,” 
or “transit and hotels,” in twenty-five pages 
of large type. Mr. Bennett does not attempt 
to; he merely touches a few significant “high 
spots.” He says he prefers the European 
variety of Pullman (so does the writer, for 





_." Your United States. By Arnold Bennett, 192p. 
illus.8yo, Harp. $2n, 


that matter, when one happens to be able 
to secure an entire compartment to one’s 
self!), but adds frankly: “Yes, I admit we 
owe it entirely to America.” Of the Penn- 
sylvania station in New York, “the most ma- 
jestic terminus in the world,” he says: “That 
there existed a railroad man poetic and au- 
dacious enough to want it, architects with 
genius powerful enough to create it, and pub- 
lic with heart enough to love it—these things 
are to me a surer proof that the American 
is a great race than the existence of any 
quantity of wealthy universities, museums of 
classic art, associations for prison reform, or 

. safe-deposit vaults crammed with bonds.” 

In one thing, Wells and Bennett agree: the 
most wonderful thing each saw here was 
machinery, and the inspiration that arouses 
in each an almost epic quality is the sight of 
one of our gigantic electrical power houses. 
Of the Waterside station of the New York 
Edison Company, Bennett says—though he 
does not name it—‘“this alone is fit to be 
called the heart of New York”; and he adds: 
“But was it necessary to come to America in 
order to see and describe telephone ex- 
changes and electrical power houses? Do 
not these wonders exist in all. the cities of 
the earth? They do, but not to quite the 
same degree of wondrousness. . . It seems to 
me that the brains and the imagination of 
America shone superlatively in the conception 
and ordering of its vast organization of hu- 
man beings, and of machinery and of the two 
combined.” 

More than a word might well be said of 
the drawings of Frank Craig, the English 
artist who accompanied Mr. Bennett, for they 
are adequate and admirable. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON FOR “THE STREETS OF ASCALON” BY ROBT. W. CHAMBERS 
D. Appleton & Co. 


THE MONTH’S NEW BOOKS 


A classified and selected list of the new books of all publishers published November 15th to December 3d 
inclusive (except books in Science, Art, Religion and History, which will be listed in next month’s issue). The 
accompanying annotations are descriptive rather than critical, are intended to be unbiased, and are mainly informative of 


the scope and purpose of the book noted. 


If an entry is not annotated it means either that the Book Review 


has received no copy of the book for notice or that the publication is one of slight importance or limited appeal. 


Holiday Books of Pictures 


Stories For Pictures. By Dugald Stewart 
Walker & Helen Mackay. 177p.col.illus. 
8vo. Duff. $2.50n. 

Bits of story, word-sketches, wisps of elusive 


fancy by author of “The cobweb cloak,” etc. Pic- 
tures in color, by Mr, Walker, suggest the stories. 


AMERICAN Types. By Clarence F. Underwood. 
16 illus. in col.; 47 in black-and-white. 1op. 
4to. Stokes. $2.50n. 

Gitt book, containing some of the artist’s most 


popular pictures in color and black and white. Ap- 
propriate verses are included. 


A Book or Breccars. By W. D. Adams. illus. 
incol.fol. Lipp. $1.25n. 


Full-page plates in color, each representing a beg- 
gar in some walk of life. There is the gipsy, the 
crossing sweeper, the “Little Sister of the Poor,” 
the Salvation Army, the hawker, the begging letter 
writer, the politician, the charity bazaar, etc. 


Fiction 
Tue Broap Hicuway. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Illus. in col. by C. E. Brock. 518p.8vo. 


Little, B. $3n. 
Handsomely bound and illustrated holiday edition. 


Illus. by 
H. Miff. $1.40n. 


CEASE Firtnc. By Mary Johnston. 
N. C. Wyeth. 465p.12mo. 


Reviewed in November. 


THe ForTUNES OF THE LANpDRAYS. By Vaughan 
Kester. Illus. by M. Leone Bracker. 481p. 
12mo. Bobbs-M. $1.35n. 

Formerly published by McClure, 


THE VALIANTS OF VIRGINIA. 
mine Rives. 
432p.12mo. 

Reviewed later. 


CHRISTMAS; a story. By Zona Gale. Illus. by 
Leon V. Solon. 248p.12mo. Macm. $1.30n. 


A town in the middle west, pinched with poverty, 
decides that it will have no Christmas, as no one 
can afford to buy gifts. They perhaps foolishly 
reckon that the heart-burnings and the disappoint- 
ments of the children will be obviated by passing 
the holiday season over with no observance. How 
this was found to be simply and wholly impossible, 
how the Christmas joys and Christmas spirit crept 


Phillips & Co. 


By Hallie Er- 
Illus. by André Castaigne. 
Bobbs. $1.35n. 
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into the little town and into the hearts of its most 
positive objectors and how Christmas cannot be arbi- 
trated about, make up the basis of the novel. Inci- 
dentally it is a little boy who really makes possible 
a delightful outcome. Made up in holiday style. 


A Livinc Lecacy. By Ruth Underwood. Illus. 
by Geo. Gibbs. 438p.8vo. Win. $1.35n. 

A lovable and unusual girl of Quaker ancestry, 
whose invalid father has taught her to think deagie 
and honestly, but who knows little of conventional 
customs, is left at her father’s death to his friend 
John Brown, a big, quiet, trustable man, who soon 
learns to love her and wins her strong affection. 
After some one of growing up, in his charge and 
at the school of a sweet, wise woman, she gets fond 
of another man, and an accident starts a scandal 
about them. John, whom she still loves at bottom, 
marries her to save her name, and they finally come 
to see that they love each other most. 


THE Sword oF Bussy; or, THE Worp oF A 
GENTLEMAN. By Robt. N. Stephens. 315p. 
front.incol.izmo. Page. $1.25n. 


“A romance of the time of Henry III.” Romance 
of France in the sixteenth century, in which Bussy 
d’Amboise, the brave and impetuous favorite of the 
Due d’Anjou, and Heloise de Maucourt are the chief 
figures. eloise disguises herself as a boy and goes 
to kill Bussy, whom she wrongly believes to have been 
the cause of her sister’s leaving home. Three times 
Bussy rescues her from dire perils, and in the end she 
learns the truth concerning her sister, and that the 


man she thought she loathed is really the man she 
loves. 


Tue Four Garpens. By Emily H. Buchanan. 
Illus. by Chas, Robinson. 160p.8vo. Lip». 
$1.50n. 

Four stories, each concerned with a garden. Be- 
sides the full-page color plates, there are dainty little 
marginal drawings by way of illustration. Contents: 


The haunted garden; The old-fashioned garden; The 
poor man’s garden; The rich man’s garden. 


THE FOLLOWING OF THE Star. By Mrs. Flor- 
ence L. Barclay. 8 illus. in col. by F. H. 
Townsend; decorations by Marg. Arm- 
strong. 435p.8vo. Put. $2.50n. 

Handsomely bourd and illustrated holiday edition. 


BUBBLES OF THE Foam. By Fs. Wm. Bain. 
Trans. fr. the orig. manuscript. 182p. 
front.r2mo. Put. $1.25n. 


By author of “A digit of the moon,” etc. Story 
of an Oriental despot and the forest beauty whom he 
wooed only too successfully. The fiat of the gods, 
the futile striving of men, scenes of princely luxury 
and of the cool, fragrant, woodland, the craft of 
counsellors, the whims of kings, love, hate and re- 
venge are all woven into the tale. 


ATLANTIS; a novel. By Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Trans. by Adele & Thos. Seltzer. 415p. 
12mo. Huebsch. $1.50n. 

Reviewed later. 


S6nnica. By Vincente Blasco Ibafiez. Trans. 
fr. the Spanish by Frances Douglas. 331p. 
12mo. Duff. $1.25n. 


Scenes laid in time of Hannibal, with a graphic pic- 
ture of the sensual life of the day. Actzon, native of 
Greece, lands on the shores of Saguntum, a penniless 
and ruined man. Owing to her great love for Athe- 
nians, Sornica, a rich and beautiful woman, chooses 
him for her lover. The country is in great upheaval 
owing to the growing power of Rome and struggle 
with Carthage. Hannibal is at this very time plan- 
ning the capture of Saguntum, and it is of this cam 
paign that the rest of the story treats, in all of whic 
Sonnica and Actzon play an active part. 


Hart AND FAREWELL: SALve. By Geo. Moore. 


395p-12mo. Apltn. $1.75n. 
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Offended by England’s attitude in the Boer War, 
Mr. Moore forsakes London for Dublin, with the 
intention of becoming an ardent Gaelic League propa- 
gandist. His days in ireland bring forth discussions 
upon art, music, politics, the stage, Catholicism and 
Protestantism. A E the Irish poet, Yeats, John Eglin- 


ton, and other celebrities sit in his garden and discuss 
these subjects with him. 


THE ReEEF; a novel. By Mrs. Edith Wharton. 
366p.12mo. Aplin. $1.30n. 


George Darrow, just leaving England for France, 
where he is to meet Anna Leath, a young widow 
whom he expects to marry, receives at the train a 
telegram asking him to postpone his visit for a fort- 
night. While undecided whether to go on or return 
to London he discovers a girl in distress over a lost 
trunk. She is Sophy Viner, whom he has known 
slightly in a house on the social fringe. He goes to 
Paris with her and determines to give her a good 
time and drown his own depression and disappoint- 
ment. In the week that follows he loses his aan 
tion, and when his understanding is restored he goes 
to Mrs, Leath’s villa, where he finds Sophy installed 
as governess to the little daughter of the house. 


Eve’s OTHER CHILDREN. By Mrs. L. B. Van 


Slyke. 4 illus. by W. T. Benda. 28op. 
12mo. Stokes. $in. 


_ Stories of the Syrians in Brooklyn’s poorer sec- 
tions, telling of their strong emotions, their sense 
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FROM THE NEW WASHINGTON SQUARE EDITION OF “ALICE'S 
ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND AND THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS” BY LEWIS CARROLL 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 


; ; , es 
of poetry, ceremonious ways of speaking, and effor 

to aiieas themselves to modern industrial America 
with its vastly different modes of life. Contents. 
The tooth of Antar; Rug of her fathers; Eyes with 


sorrow; Rodania the magic mare; Dreams in lace; 


Eve’s other children; Pieces of silver; Gift of . 


tongues; Thing called play; Camel of Bethlehem; 

The housetop. 

Tue CAREER oF Beauty Dariinc. By “Dolf 
Wyllarde.” 368p.12mo. Lane. $1.30n. 


Beauty, when an infant, was found on the door- 
step of 3 countrywoman, Mrs. Darling, with whom 
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“INTO THE FORECASTLE WITH YOU,” STERNLY COMMANDED THE 
CAP'N, FINGERING HIS CLUB NFRVOUSLY 
FROM “THE YOUNG FISHERMAN” BY HUGH PENDEXTER 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


she lived, and regarded as her mother, up to the 
age of fourteen. Then, one day, an artist wandered 
by, persuaded her to pose for him in an apple tree, 
and made a picture of her which became the rage of 
London. When he left the cottage to resume his 
journey, Beauty was no longer the: innocent, happy 
country girl he had found her, and Mrs. Darling’s 
wrath at this discovery sent Beauty flying from her 
home up to London, where she sought entrance at 
the stage-door of one of the well-known music-halls 
of the great metropolis. Story deals with Beauty’s 
subsequent carcer. 


THE Man WuHo CAME Back. 
ing Wilson. 
75C.N. 


Story of Harry Potter, who spoiled by great wealth, 
goes from dissipation to dissipation, gives up the girl 
he loves at his father’s command, and drifts from 
place to place, bringing up in an opium den in 
Shanghai. Here a girl »f the cafés starts him back 
to the right road, and the story tells how he went 
back on his tracks, making good in each place where 
he had previously disgraced himself. 


Kinc-Errant. By Mrs. Flora A. W. Steel. 
Illus. by the auth. 355p.12mo. Stokes. 
$1.30n. 


Novel about the romantic life of Baber, the young 
conqueror who swept down from the north and 
founded the Indian Empire of the Great Moguls in 


By John Flem- 
152p.front.r2zmo. Sit. & W. 
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the sixteenth century. Beset by intrigues, 
alternately capturing and losing kingdoms, 
one moment reduced to dire poverty, the 
next raised to immense wealth, Baber 
moved through stirring scenes and devel- 
oped to true greatness. 


THE STREET OF THE Two FRrRIEnps. 
By Fk. Berkeley Smith. Illus. 
by the author. 406p.t2mo. Dou., 
P. $1.50n. 


To the little studio at the top of the 
house in the Rue des leux Amis comes 
many a light footstep, presaging adventure 
after the fashion of the vie de Bcohéme. 
And from this abiding-place, the artist who 
relates these true and dramatic experiences, 
sallies forth to one rendezvous after an- 
other in picturesque Montmartre. By the 
author of “A village of vagabonds.” 


THE Recorp OF A SILENT Lire. By 
Anna Preston. 327p.t2mo. Hueb. 


$7.25n. 

Joyce Breadalbane, born dumb and sorely 
misunderstood on account of this by her 
grandparents with whom she lives, proves 
herself in the end highly intelligent. Find- 
ing herself possessed of a large fortune and 
a roomy house upon her grandparents’ 
death, she is led to realize that she can 
become a great blessing to the poor and 
efflicted. Accordingly she inserts a notice 
in the newspapers of rooms to let at the 
occupants’ own terms. The queer responses 
to this ad and the effect of Joyce upon 
their lives and of her lodgers upon her 
make an interesting story. 


Puitie Dru: ADMINISTRATOR; a 
story of to-morrow, 1920-1935. 
312p.12zmo, Hueb. $1.20n. 


Written by a financier who withholds his 
name. According to the plot, our present 
Government hecomes worse than it now is 
and is overthrown by Philip Dru, a grad- 
uate of West Point, who establishes him- 
self dictator, and before he resigns insti- 
tutes many reforms. 


Tue RoyaArt Roan; being the story 
of the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Edward Hankey of Lon- 
don. By Alfr. Ollivant. 370p. 
12mo. Dou., P. $1.25n. 


Ted Hankey, a little Cockney, whose life, abso- 
lutely in the giip* of circumstance, is the plaything 
of the giant Industry and all unconscious of the 
mailed hand which now buffets it, now tosses it 
aside, moves surely and triumphantly to the Great 


Vision. In Ted’s heart there blossoms a_ litt'e 
flower of hope which nothing stunts or kills; he 
whistles through days gray and sodden, and the 


light of his leading shines clearer and steadier as 
the climax approaches. 


Gorpon Craic, So_prer oF Fortune. By Ran- 
dall Parrish. Illus. by Alonzo Kimball. 
366p.12mo. McClg. $1.35n. 


To Gordon Craig, a young man of good blood but 
careless life, just discharged from the army and heat- 
ing his way across the country, an offer to earn ten 
thousand dollars is made. ecklessly he agrees in 
return for that sum to impersonate the heir to an 
estate, who is serving a penitentiary sentence, and 
turn the estate, when he gets it, over to the exccu 
tors. It seemed easy, but he soon became involved in 
a series of startling happenings and adventures which 
make up this thrilling yarn of mystery. 


Tite GreEN Devi_; a romance of Thornton 
Abbey in the days of John Wyclif. By 
Arth. Metcalf. srop.illus.8vo. Pilg. $1.20n. 


__ Thornton Abbey in the day of Wycliff, when monk- 
ish tenets were being disputed and the common Pre. 
ple were banding together in preparation for at 
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vier’s rebellion, is the setting. There is a love stor 
volving the hero, a young French architect, and his 
val, a monk. The renunciation ot forbidden love 
trial scene when the villain tries to eat the holy 
fer are the points of high tension in the plot. 


One Man’s View. By Leonard Merrick 
258p.12mo. Kenn. $1.20n. 
Reviewed elsewhere, 


(u1s STAGE OF Foots. By Leonard Merrick. 
284p.12mo. Kenn. $1.20n. 
Reviewed elsewhere. 


TROM “THE MAN AT LONE LAKE” BY VIRNA SHEARD 
Cassell & Co. 


Tue IrresistTisL—E Mrs. Ferrers. By Arabella 
Kenealy. 347p.12mo. Dill. $1.25n. 


The irresistible Mrs. Ferrers is a fashionable 
beauty, the idol of London society. Hostesses fight 
and plot to get her to their parties. Her ambition is 
to be known as the most beautiful and brilliant woman 
of her day. She charmed all men and succumbed to 
none. But Lord Lygon comes, a clever and attrac- 
tive man, estranged from his wife. He lays siege 
to her heart and the story turns upon the rivalry 
and struggle of the two women. 


ELKAN LuBLINER, AMERICAN. By Montague 
Glass. 323p.12mo. Dowu., P. $1.20m. 


By the author of “Potash and Perlmutter,” “Abe 
and Mauruss,” etc. Book begins with the arrival 
of Elkan in this country as a youth from Russland 
who has come to the Land of Promise. He meets 
old friends, such as Messrs. Polatkin and Scheiko- 
witz, in whose firm Elkan eventually becomes 4 
partner. 


BroKeN Arcs. By Darrell Figgis. 430p.12mo. 
Kenn. $1.35n. 


Rese Foggety, daughter of a father who had 
faith in the Lord for all things, even the care of 
his unsophisticated child, goes to a small aaener- 
ing town to act as nursemaid to two hildren. 
While returning from a weekly visit to her home 
one Sunday she meets Richard Webber, who turns 
cut to be the villain in the story. She is turned 
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te = her pious father, but finds a home with Mr. 
7 Mrs. Briley, and things run smoothly until 

arry Werril falls in love with her, and is disin- 
herited in consequence. Rose’s little son Jim plays 
a pathetic part in the tale. Pag a saa 


PancuHo McCuisu. By Herb. Coolidge. Illus. 


by J. N. Marchand. 341p.1zmo. McC lg. 
$1.25n. 

McClish and his young son Pancho are itinerant 
horse traders and breakers, and this story of their 
wauderings and adventures through Texas, Arizona 
and California is told by “The Scholar,” a runaway 
orphan whom they picked up in New Orleans and 
adopted into their moving household. In Califernia 
the outfit is joined by another horse trader, but ore 
who is dishonest and an all-round bad man, and by 
a typical cowboy. Characters are different from those 
usually met with in western tales, and they are dec- 


scribed with an insight, humor and s g 
; ympathy that 
argue them to be drawn from life. te 


THE Lure or Lire. By Mrs. Agnes Sweetman 
Castle & Egerton Castle. 426p.12mo. 
Dou., P. $1.30n. 

Story of a young scholar, immersed in books, 
who suddenly finds himself, through a turn of for- 
tune, master of a great English estate. With this 
new life before him he wakes to the fact that there 
are currents and whirlpools of feeling in him that 
he had never imagined. How two women affect his 
life, the one full of subtle sympathy and _refine- 
ment, the other challenging with rude health and 


out-door gaucheries, is a tale full of passion and 
color. 


Literature— Poetry and Drama 


Cowroy Lyrics. By Robt. V. Carr. Roundup 
ed. 244p.front.r2mo. Small. M. $1.25n. 


THe SHADOWS OF THE FLowers. From the 
poems of Thos. Bailey Aldrich. Illus. by 
Talbot Aldrich & Carl J. Nordell. 8vo. 
H. Miff. $2n. 


Passages selected by Mrs, Aldrich from her hus- 
band’s poems, in making a list of flowers mentioned 
bv him, in order that the garden of the Thomas 
Hkailey Aldrich Memorial at Portsmouth might pos- 
sess every one of these flowers, 


RuyMEs oF A Rotiinc Stoner. By Robt. W. 
Service. 177p.t2mo. Dodd, M. $1n. 
By author of “Songs of a sour dough,” “Ballads 
of a Cheechako.”’ 
THE PoeMs AND PLays oF WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Moopy. Introd. by J. M. Manly. 2 v. 
494; 336p.12mo. H. Miff. ea. $1.50n. 


Contents: v. 1, Poems and, poetic dramas; v. 2, 
Prose plays. 


MapricAti [poems]. By T. A. Daly. Illus. by 
J. Sloan. 182p.12mo. McKay. $1n. 


JeLr’s; a comedy in four acts. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. 160p.t2mo. Doran. $1n. 


Jelf’s, an old established London bank, has come 
into the hands of a young California rancher who 
knows nothing of banking, but a good deal about 
taking chances. Commencing with comedy, play 
works up to melodrama, one man fighting against 
heavy odds. Play was most successful in London. 


Tue GreEN HELMET AND OTHER Poems. By 
Wm. Butler Yeats. o91p.12mo. Macm. 
$1.25n. 


Easter (a play in three acts), and some stories 
from the Swedish. By August Strindberg 
Trans. by Velma Swanston Howard. 267p. 
port.r2zmo. St. & K. $1.50n. 


Contents: Easter; Midsummertide; The stone man; 
Half a sheet of paper; The sleepy-head; Secrets of 
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the tobacco shed; The big gravel screen; Photography 
and philosophy; Jubal sans Ego; Blue Wing finds 
the gold powder. 


Urier. AND OTHER Poems. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. 63p.12mo. H. Miff. $1n. 


Historic. Poems AND BALiAps; described by 
Rupert S. Holland. 297p.8vo. Jac. $1.50n. 
Object is to tell the story of many of the stirring 
scenes of history through famous poems and ballads 
and short descriptions of each event. Glossary of 
the more unusual words used in the poems, and an 


SHE CONTINUED TO CLING TO ARMS THAT STILL 
CAST HER OFF 
FROM “AS CAESAR’S WIFE” BY MARGARITA SPALDING 
GERRY 


Harper & Bros, 


explanation of*the names of persons and places are 
given at end of volume. (Historic Series for Young 
People.) 


Literature—Essays, and Miscellany 


CLIGES ; a romance. 
Trans. fr. the old French by L. J. Gar- 


By Chrestien de Troyes. 
diner. 193p.front.16mo. Duff. $2n. 


Twelfth century romance of Cligés, the Greek 
emperor’s nephew, whose lady-love is given in mar- 
riage to the emperor. He gets possession of her by 
the potion-stratagem of Romeo and Juliet, after she, 
conscious but seeming dead, has been tested with 
whipping and molten lead by physicians, who suspect 
she is alive. (New Medieval Lib.) 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Chas. 
& Mary Lamb & Harrison S. Morris. 2 v. 
illus.in col.8vo. Lipp. $3.50n. 


A MISCELLANY OF MEN. By Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton. 326p.t2zmo. Dodd, M. $1.50n. 


Essays. Contents: The suffragist; The poet and 
the cheese; The thing; The man who thinks back- 
wards; The nameless man; The gardener and the 
guinea; The voter and the two voices; The mad offi- 
cial; The enchanted man; The sun worshipper; The 
wrong incendiary; The free man; The hypothetical 
houscholder; The priest ef spring; The real jour- 
nalist; The sentimental Scot, ete. 


_ “intensity of affection.” 
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Tue ArnoLtD BENNETT CALENDAR. Comp. by 
Fk. Bennett. 134p.12mo. Doran. $1n. 


Short selections from author’s books for every 
day in the year. 


Tue Episopes OF VATHEK. By Wm. Beckford. 
Trans. by Sir Fk. T. Melville. 334p.front. 
Lipp. $5n. 


CONVERSATION ; what to say and how to say it. 
By Mary G. Conklin. 186p.12zmo. Funk 
&W. 75¢.n. 


Contents: What conversation is and what it is 
not; Discussion versus controversy; Gossip; What 
should guests talk about at dinner?; Talk of host 
and hostess at dinner; Interruption in conversation; 
Conclusion. Analyzes elements of good conversation 
and commends the intelligent listener. 


A Survey OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1780-1830. 
By Oliver Elton. 2 v. 8vo. Longm. $6n. 


“A series of judgments upon works of art,” not 
a history. Crabbe, Cowper, Burns, Blake, Jane Aus- 
ten, Burke, Scott, the reviewers, Southey, Landor, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, 
sa en De Quincey, the Lambs, Hazlitt, and others. 
Index. 


THE Works oF Rosert Louis STEvENSON. In 
6 v. fronts.16mo. Nelson. ea. $1.25. 


Contents: v. 1, Life and works of Stevenson, by 
Dr. Marion Mills Miller, Treasure Island, Black 
arrow, Story of a lie; v. 2, Kidnapped, Familiar 
studies, Fables; v. 3, Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, Prince 
Otto, John Nicholson, The merry men, Will o’ the 
mill, Markheim, Thrawn Janet, Ollale, Treasure of 
Franchard; v. 4, New Arabian nights; The dyna- 
miter, The body snatcher, The bottle imp; v. 5, The 
master of Ballantrae, Virginibus puerisque, Memories 
and portraits, The Pentland rising; v. 6, Child’s gar- 
den of verses, Underwoods, Ticonderoga, Heather ale, 
Christmas at sea, An inland voyage, Epilogue to “‘An 
inland voyage,” Travels with a donkey, Silverado 
squatters. 


Fine Booxs. By A. W. Pollard. 346p.illus. 
4to. Put. $750n. 


Block-books: Invention of printing—Holland; In- 
vention of printing—Mainz; Other incunabula: De- 
velopment of printing; Early German and Dutch il- 
lustrated books; Early Italian illustrated books; Early 
French and Spanish illustrated books; Later foreign 
books; Foreign illustrated books of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; Printing in England (1476-1580); English books 
printed elsewhere than at London; English woodcut 
illustrations; Engraved illustrations; Modern fine 
printing. Profusely illustrated by reproductions from 
books described. Index. (Comnnoisseurs’ Lib.; ed. by 
Cyril Davenport.) 


THE CuTTinc oF AN Acatr. By Wm. Butler 
Yeats. 263p.r2mo. Macm. $1.50n. 


Essays on literary subjects. Contents: Thoughts 
on Lady Gregory’s translations; Preface to the first 
edition of the “Well of the saints”; Discoveries; 
Poetry and tradition; Preface to the first edition of 
John M, Synge’s poems and translations; The tragic 
theatre; John Shawe-Taylor; Edmund Spenser. 


THE Excuses Book or Pocket Lire PRESERVER. 
By “X. Q. Zmee.” gop.16mo. Luce. 75¢.n. 
“Containing an amplitude of aerial glides to do- 
mestic safety, covering every complication on the 
earth or in the air; compiled, tested and verified; 
cover design and pase decorations by Bart.’”’ Most 
ingenious excuses for everything under the sun. 


Books AND BoOKMEN AND OTHER Essays. By 
“Tan Maclaren.” 172p.12mo. Doran. $1.25n. 
“Collected impressions of reading” having the 
Contents: Books and book- 


men; Humour: an analysis; Robert Burns; The Wav- 
verley novels. 


THe Cat. Comp., ed. and trans. by Agnes 








Repplier. Illus. by Eliz. F. Bonsall. I8Ip. 
12zmo. St. & W. $in. 


“Being a record of the endearments and invectives 
avished by many writers upon an animal much loved 
and much abhorred.” First Miss Repplier gives an 
essay on the cat’s place in literature and man’s es- 
teem, the low regard in which her much admired 
‘fireside sphinx” was held for so long, and then the 
triumphs which have also been the feline’s. Then 
comes a collection of the best that poets and prose 
writers of different times and nations have said of the 
cat. (Our Friends the Beasts; ed. by Agnes Repplier.) 


STorY-TELLING IN SCHOOL AND Home; a study 
in educational esthetics. By Emelyn N. & 
Geo. E. Partridge. 323p.illus.12mo. Stur. & 
W. $1.25n. 

What a teacher or parent wants to know about 
story-telling, and plenty of good stories of various 
types to tell are brought together in this volume. 
tory-telling at home and in school is a movement 
that is growing with astonishing rapidity, and calls 
for help in this field are constant. In response comes 
this practical book. Part I. is concerned with the 
origins and ways of telling stories. Part II. contains 
the stories themselves. Last chapter contains sugges- 
tions for reading. Index. 


Lincotn’s Own Stories. Ed. by Anthony 
Goss. 230p.port.i2mo. Harp. $1n. 


For many years Mr. Goss has been collecting and 
verifying the best stories told by and about Lincoln. 
These stories present a book of great interest in its 
humor and pathos and the light it sheds on historic 
characters and events. 


MyTus OF THE Mopocs. By Jeremiah Curtin. 
401p8vo. Little, B. $3n. 


Modoc Indians of North America eneeeity in- 
habited the valley of Lost River, Oregon, and the 
country adjacent to the shores of Little Klamath 
Lake and ‘tule Lake, which in main lies within the 
boundaries of California. This country includes the 
famous lava beds. The Modocs believe the country 
was created especially for them, and in their tradi- 
tions each smallest section has its legends. Each 
rock, each kind of tree and flower and animal has a 
persenality, and is believed to be a transformation 
from some very different object. These Modoc 
myths have been handed down by word of mouth for 
generations, and were all told to Mr. Curtin by 
members of the Modoc tribe, now quartered on their 
reservation in Indian Territory. 


KNOCKING THE NeIcHBors. By Geo. Ade. Illus. 
by Albt. Levering. 220p.12mo. Dou., P. 
$In. 

Contents: The roystering blades; The flat-dweller; 
The advantage of a thing; ‘The common car- 
rier; The heir and the heiress; The undecided bach- 
elors; The wonderful meal of vittles; The galloping 
pilgrim; The progressive pilgrim, etc. A series of 
very amusing short stories with a moral attached. 


Description and Travel 


SocraL Lire 1n New Or eans; being recollec- 
tions of my girlhood. By Mrs. E. M. C. 
Ripley. 331p.8vo. Aplin. $2.50n. 

Author was prominent in New Orleans life long 
before the Civil War, and her reminiscences cover an 
interesting period. Beginning with the early 40's, 
she tells of shops, the schools, social festivities, the 
care a gentlewoman took of her house, of steamboat 
travel and stage journeys seventy years ago. The 
French Creole life also is pictured, Mrs. Ripley having 
many friends among these people. Final chapter 
— a recent trip to the city and the many changes 
in it. 

Panama. By Chas. W. Burriss. 144p.illus. 
maps.8vo. H. M. Worth Pr. $1. 


“A guide to the Pacific coast from Panama to 
San Francisco in picture and word. 


THrovcH Sourn America. By Harry Weston 
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Van Dyke. Introd. by J. Barrett. 47op. 
illus.fold.map.8vo. Crow. $2n. 


_ Outlines history of continent, describes scenery, 
cities, people, social, industrial, economic and com- 
mercial li le of each country, and emphasizes the 
trade relations of the two Americas. Index. 


SEEING Europe on Sixty Dottars. By W. F. 
Fauley. 167p.illus.t2mo. FitsG. 75¢.n. 


Account of author’s first trip abroad, which he 
undertook with only $60 in his pocket, out of which 
he paid $55 for his passage over. He had studied 
stenography and typewriting, which with some jour- 
nalistic work furnished the “sinews of war’ and 
enabled him to see much of England and go to Paris 
as well. Appendix gives steamship rates and cost 
of various short trips. 


A WANDERER IN Florence. By E. V. Lucas. 
16 illus. in col. by Harry Morley; 38 re- 
prods. fr. paintings and sculpture. 403p. 
I2mo. Macm. $1.75n. 


_ Once more the Wanderer describes a city. This 
time Florence claims his attention, and the reader 
sees the wonders of the place through the eyes of 
this intellectual loiterer who always has time to 
stop and really learn to know the object, whether 
building, statue or paintings, of which he writes. There 
is a historical chart of Florence and Europe, 1296- 
1564. Index. 


A Boy In THE Country. By J. Stevenson. 
Illus. by W. A. Fry. 311p.1zmo. Longm. 
$1.40n. 

Reminiscences of a long, happy summer the au- 
thor spent in County Antrim when a child of 
eleven. The country, the people, with their quaint 
speech and customs and kindliness made a deep im- 
pression on the boy, and he here pays them tribute. 


Our House anp Lonpon Out or Our WIn- 
pows. By Eliz. Robins Pennell. Illus. by 
Jos. Pennell. New ed. 383p.8vo. H. Miff. 
$2.50n. 

New edition of this book dealing with artists’ life 
in London has a series of sketches by Mr. Pennell, 


representing many aspects of London both by day 
and night. 


PicturE Towns oF Europe. By Albt. B. Os- 
borne. 258p.illus.8vo. McB., N. $2n. 


Towns described and pictured are: nen Mont 
St. Michel, Carcassonne, San Gimignano, Bussaco, 
Cintra, Toledo, Ronda, Bruges, ee Ragusa, 
Salzburg, Gruyéres, Rothenburg and Hildesheim. 


Motor Journeys. By Louise Closser Hale & 
Walt. Hale. 324p.illus8vo. McClg., $2n. 


Authors are successful actors, 
and besides Mrs, Hale has writ- 
ten “A motor car divorce,” 
“The actress,” etc., while Mr. 
Hale is a painter and etcher. 
The illustrations in this book are 
his, as well as the useful chap- 
ter on the cost of motoring 
abroad. Italy, Germany, France, 
Spain and Africa were visited in 
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the journcys here described, with the romance, his- 


tory, humorous incidents connected with the places 
seen. 


MARKEN AND Its Peopte. By Geo. W. Ed- 
wards. 182p.illus8vo. Mcff., Y. $3n. 
Author has spent a good deal of time on Marken, 
the island in the Zuyder Zee, whose inhabitants are 
so different from the rest of the Hollanders. Cus- 
toms and costumes are most interesting and we read 
here of both, besides having Mr. Edwards’ illustra- 
tions to help us form vivid pictures of these people. 


Tue GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND; oR, East LotH- 
IAN, LAMMERMOOR AND THE MeERSE. By 
A. G. Bradley. Illus. by A. L. Collins and 
in col. 461p.8vo. H. Miff. $4n. 


Picturesque and informing account of those charm- 
ing parts of England, Midlothian, Lammermoor and 
the Merse, which constitute, as the author implies in 
the title, the gateway of Scotland 
[he book is lavishly illustrated 
with more than two score line 
drawings and eight full pages in 
color, making an attractive holiday 
travel book. Index. 


A Book oF Discovery. By 
M. B. Synge. 58i1p.illus. 
8vo. Put. $2.50n. 


“The history of the world’s ex- 
plorations, from the earliest times 
to the finding of the South Pole” 
Tells the brave and wonderful 
history of the exploration of the 
world, as far as_ possible, in the ex- 
plorer’s own words and from orig- 
inal sources. The book natvrally 
could not include every famous 
name, but those have been chosen 
who made a new discovery, some 
addition to the world’s geograph 
ical knowledge, or performed som. 
great feat of endurance. The rec- 
ord comes down to the present. 


THE Last Frontier; the 


white man’s war for civ- 
ilization in Africa. By 


E. A. Powell. 306p.48 
illus.map.8vo, Scrib. $3n. 


Interesting exposition of people 
and conditions which exist in Mo- - 
rocco, Algeria, Tripolitania, Equa- 
toria, Rhodesia, the Sahara, the Su- 
dan, the Congo, the Rand and the 
Zambezi, etc. Index. Author was 
late of the consular service in 
Egypt. 


Toei. 


ce EELS 
* Fn oa oil ; 


By FiLoop AND FYELp; ad- 
ventures ashore and 
afloat in North Austra- 
lia. By Alfr. Searcy. 
227p.illus.8vo. Macm. $2n. 


Biography 


, FRIENDS AT Brook FARM. 
By John Van Der Zee 


Sears. 172p.port.12m0. 
FizG. $1.25n. 

Recollections of the transcen- 

dentalists’ colony, by a man who 


was sent to school there with his 
sister. 


REMINISCENCES OF A DIPLO- 
MATIsTS Wire. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. 406p.illus. 
ports.8vo. Dodd,M. $3n. 


_ Author of “A diplomatist’s wife 
in Japar” and “A _ diplomatist’s 
wife in many lands” here writes 
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another book of reminiscences, which, as it were, fill in 
various little empty spaces in the earlier books. There 
are recollections of life in Italy, with visits to her 
brother, F, Marion Crawford, life in Chili, where 
her husband was sent for a while, Polish Russia, the 
Alps, and other European places, with many vivacious 
stories of people and incidents. 


A COLONIAL GOVERNOR IN MARYLAND: Horatio 
SHARPE AND His TIMES, 1753-1773. By 


Lady Edgar. 327p.illus.ports.facsims.8vo. 
Longm. $3.50n. 


Col. Sharpe was governor under the last Lord 
Baltimore during the French and Indian war in 
which Braddock was killed and Washington fought, 
the exile of the Acadians, the Stamp Act troubl . 
and other forerunners of the Revolution, The book 
is based on the Sharpe letters, contemporary news- 
papers, and private sources. Index. 


FROM “VENUS; TO THA VENUS UF MniUS,” AN ESSAY ON ART 


BY AUGUSTE RODIN 
B. W. Huebsch 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


Tue Boy’s Boox or New Inventions. By H. | 
E. a 374p.illus.ports8vo. Dou., P. | 


Everyone seeking instruction about 


the currency question, which will 


$1.60n, ; 
Stories of the world’s latest great inventions told | be one of the main features of the next 
for young readers. Practically every world-impor- 


tant achievement of interest in the last ten years is | Session of Congress, should read “ The 
treated in , from t i d : 4 ‘ 
an cof the aeroplane to the prtmotor, aoe. Aldrich Plan in the Light of Modern 
narvel o nica e-saving. ill i . ” , 
visual the machines for the coin” aoe ta Banking, by LuDWIG BENDIX. 


Ten Girts FroM History. By Kate D. Sweet- | This book combines with a careful analy- 
ser. 228p.illus.8vo. Duff. $2. ; 
Contents: Jeanne d’Arc; Victoria; Sally Wister: | 5S Of the bill proposed by the National Monetary 


a girl of the American Revolution; Cofachiqui: an | Co issi dy of d credit 
Indian princess of historic legend; Jenny Lind. a mmission a study of the money an 


Lucas: a girl planter of the fifteenth century; Lad systems of the United States and of the leading 
Jane OO ee, ent S ae a ee European countries, knowledge of which is 


Dangerous; Adrienne de Lafayette: a young patriot’s | necessary for the understanding of our cur- 
wife. Noted ‘ast month. rency problem. Usually this question is treated 
Oxp Sones AND Rounps For Littte Crrtoren. | technically in a manner scarcely understood by 
Comp. by C: Marie Widor. Illus. in col. the layman and fails to arouse his interest. 
oe de Monvel. 47p.obl8vo. Duf. Mr. Bendix’ book, on the contrary, is written 


Old French songs, with music and translations, | in such simple style that every educated man 


and the games that some of them belong to. Includes : i blem— 
Au clair de ta fume; Le pont @Avienon; Gircfie may easily understand this currency problem 


girafla. and the problem is of first importance to every 
More Litre Beasts oF Fietp anpD Woop. By | man in American business life. 
W. E. Cram. 323p.illus.r2mo. Small, M. 





$1.20n. 
ee to eS. in the oxteat works $ 2.00 net 
jen it deen: an Meee ee tine ent. All booksellers 


chucks, chipmunks, brown rat, house mouse, raccoon, 
opossum, skunk, porcupine, moles, bats, etc. 


Robert R. Johnston, Publisher 
Heren Over THE WALL; THE ADVENTURES WITH N — 
THE Fary:Gop-moruer. By Beth Brad- | 15 West 38th Street ew 


PANAMA CANAL 


WHAT IT IS WHAT IT MEANS 


By 
JOHN BARRETT, Director General of the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and formerly United States Minister to Panama, 


A HANDBOOK OF THE HOV® 


To meet the widespread and overwhelming demand for information about the a 
made upon the Pan American Union, the official international organizaticn maintained in a 
ington by all the twenty-one American republics for the development of ee es 
among them, the Director General or executive officer, Honorable John Barrett, formerly Unite 
States Minister to Panama, has compiled this handbook for popular use. SIPN 

It endeavors to answer in compact and succinct form the majority of questions w ar 
asked, not only by those who, unable to go to Panama, desire to know more a Canal ~~ 
what it means, but by those who, in going there, wish to learn ahead what they a see, = - 
firm afterwards what they have seen. It is also intended to be useful to co e schools, 
libraries and clubs where classes are 0c1:.. formed to study the Canal, its meaning and effect. 


: } ; fain 112 

It will be cloth bound in convenient handbook form with an attractive cover, con 
pages, printed on high class paper with large legible type, 70 handsomely engraved — — 
of photographs of the Canal and its surroundings, maps, charts, diagrams, distance tables, etc. 


il pri i 1 cost 
This handbook will be sold at the retail price of $1.00 a copy, which represents the actua 
of preparation and printing, but as an inducement for booksellers to wen es — 
convenience of the public, it will be sold at wholesale at the regular trade — P ee 
be ready for distribution December 20th. On account, however, of its oe official p ; 
and the number 6f copies limited, orders should be sent as soon as possible to the 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
PAN AMERICAN UNION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ford Gilchrist. 
$7.20n. 

Helen goes to Red Top to take care of a middle- 
aged cousin who is something of an invalid. A 
garden with a high wall and a locked gate, and a 
very original sort of fairy godmother give her a 
series of more interesting adventures than she had 
ever dreamed of. She finds, mereover, Billy and 
some other interesting people on the other side of 
the wall. For girls from ten to fifteen years, 


Tue Fir-Tree Farry Boox; favorite fairy tales. 
Ed. by Clifton Johnson. Illus. by Alex. 
Popini. 345p.8vo. Little, B. $1.50. 

Uniform with “The oak-tree fairy book,” “The 
birch-tree fairy book.” Retells old stories, including, 

The sleeping beauty; Puss in Boots; Bluebeard; The 


pied piper. Aims to retain charm without barbaric de- 
tails. 


Tue Boy Scouts oF Woopcrarr Camp. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Illus. by C. S. 


Corson. 345p.12mo. Penn. $1n. 

Outdoor story by an experienced scout master. 
Some of the boys at Woodcraft Camp were involved 
in trouble by neglecting good Scout principles, and 
were finally saved by the application of those same 
principles. Story has lots of woodcraft, camping, 
canoeing and other exciting outdoor adventure. For 
boys from ten to fifteen. 


THe Poor Littte Ricw Girt. By Eleanor 
Gates. 447p.illus.12mo. Duff. $1.25n. 


Relates experience of one of those unfortunate 
children whose early days are passed in the compan- 
ionship of a hired governess, seldom seeing either 
parent, and famishing for love and tenderness. 


Nancy Lee. By Marg. Warde. Illus. by 
Pemberton Ginther. 330p.1t2mo. Penn. 
$17.20n. 

Nancy Lee, the lovable “I-forgot-Girl,” gets into 
everything that goes on at boarding school, including 


a “Triangle” with two utterly different twins, a 
Hallowe’en party where one girl nearly gets burned 


338p.illus.12mo. Penn. 
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up, a “Stick-to-your-own-hat Society,” a campaign 
against hair rats, and a Twelfth Night masque that 
has unexpected results. The other girls are almost as 
nice as she is. 


Tue Gorcon’s Heap, THE Goitpven Toucn 
(told to children). By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Illus. by Patten Wilson. 8vo. 
H. Mif. ea. 60¢.n. 


Above are illustrated with full-page color plates and 
small pictures in black and white. 


Tue WonbDERFUL Bep. By Gertrude Knevels. 
Illus. in col. by Emily H. Chamberlin. 
232p. Bobbs-M. $1. 

New entrance to wonderland by the way of the 
great four-poster in the shadowy corner of Aunt 
Jane’s nursery. Rudolph and Ann and fat little 
Peter take the new route. Such a jolly sail in the 
pirate ship, “The Merry Mouser!” Such a lovely 
visit to Catnip Island! Such thrills on meeting 
Knight-mare and Man-under-the-bed! 


Kate GREENAWAY’S BirTHDAY Book For CuiL- 
DREN; with verses by Mrs. Sale Barker. 
126p.illus.incol.48mo. Warne. 60c.n. 


Tue Live Dotts tn WonpeERLAND. By Mrs. 
Josephine Scribner Gates. Illus. by Vir- 
ginia Keep. 154p.8vo. Bobbs-M. $1.25. 

Children of Cloverdale, with their Live Dolls, are 
spending the summer at the seashore. The queen 
appears and presents them with wooden boats in the 
shape of Holland shoes. The dolls have great fun 
sailing in them. One day the mothers leave the 
dolls playing about on the sand. The dolls climb 
into the boats and fall asleep and the tide carries 
them out to sea. Silver Bird ides them to an 
island where the Mother Goose folk dwell. 


Agsop’s Fansites. Trans. by S. Vernon Jones. 
Introd. by G. F. Chesterton. Illus. by 
Arth. Rackham. 252p.8vo. Dou., P. $1.50n. 


Noted in “Christmas Bookshelf.” 


MERRYMOUNT PRESS PUBLICATIONS 
Now Ready: In the Humanists’ Library 


Correspondence of Hubert Languet 


& 
Sir Philip Sidney 


Edited by W. A. BRADLEY, author of the “Life of William Cullen Bryant” 


Printed in red and black. 8vo,6%x9% ins , 264 pp. $3.00. 


Tus vo ume offers for the first time, after three quarters of a century, a reprint of the letters of two of the most dis- 
tinguished men of their age. The letters of Sidney form an invaluable contribution to the social and political history of 
the period. The charming letters of the scholar-diplomatist Languet were among the influences contributing to mould 
Sidney’s character. An interesting introduction has been supplied to this volume by Mr. Bradley. 


To be shortly followed by 


Albrecht Durer’s Journeys to Venice and the Low Countries 

Edited by RoGER Fry, late of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Vork 
Pico Della Mirandola’s Platonick Discourse upon Love 

Translated by THOMAS STANLEY. Edited by E. G. GaRDNER, author of “‘ A rtosto, Prince of Court Poets,” &c. 
Giovanni Della Casa’s Galateo—Of Manners and Behaviour 

Edited by 3, E. SpinGaRN, author of ‘‘Literary Criticism in the Renaissance,” &c. 

Subscriptions to the four volumes named above, $10.00 
Single volumes, $3.00 each Special circular on request 


D. B. UPDIKE, THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS, 232 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
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The Raphael Book 


By FRANK ROY FRAPRIE 


A sympathetic account of the great painter's life. With 50 reproductions in 
colour and in duogravure of Raphael's most important works ina box, net, 
$2.50; postpaid, $2 70. 


The Art Treasures of Washington 


By HELEN W. HENDERSON 


A book which may be read by anyone with pleasure and profit. With many 
tllustrations,in a box, net, $3.00; postpaid, $3.20. 


The Romantic Story of the Puritan Fathers 


By ALBERT C. ADDISON 


‘ No reader of this book can finish it without a glow in his heart for the men who helped to make this nation 
what it is today, the land of opportunity, of freedom for thought and action.”"— CA tcago Tribune. With very 
many illustrations, in a box, net, $2.50; postpaid, $2.70. 


Old Paris; “Sec, Aistortcal and | The Grand Opera Singers of Today 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY By HENRY C. LAHEE 


‘*To the student of French his- A timely account of the grand 
tory, Mr. Shelley's book will be a opera stars at present before the 
new joy.” — Washington Times. public, with biographical ard criti- 
With many tllustrations; in a cal accounts of the leading singers 
box, net, $3.00; postpaid, $3.20. of today. With many tliustra- 


trons from photographs, net, $2.°c; 
The Island of Beautiful 


postpaid, $2 70. 
Things Chronicles of Avonlea 
By 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 
WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE ‘* Touches the heart by its natur- 
“The kind of a story that 


al, wholesome and quaint appeal.”’ 
By the author of ‘‘Anne of Green 

prreboggh  gBt regres Glblces ete, “With rrontioptcs 

Chtcago Record-Herald. Lilus- tn ag pe et net, $1.25; fost- 

trated in colour, net, $1.25; post- paid, $i.40. 

paid, $1.40. 


The Sword of Bussy The Cradle of the Deep 


An Account of the Adven- 
By ROBERT NEILSON tures of Eleanor Channing 
STEPHENS and 


ss and John Starbuck 
HERMAN NICKERSO By JACOB FISHER 








‘*Those who love chivalry, 


fighti intri i i ‘*A strong, straightforward tale 
sad of nade canals we thie books” Se. _ of love and adventure well worth 
—New York Critic With front- FRONTISPIECE FROM THE CRADLE reading. — Springfield Union. 
ispiece in full colour, net, $1.25; OF THE DEEP With frontispiece in full colour, 
postpaid, $1.40. net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 


Miss Billy’s Decision 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


‘*A sequel to the delightful ‘ Miss Billy.’ Thoroughly readable and as clean and sweet asa day in June.”’ 
—N. VY. World. With frontispiece in full colour, net, $1.25 ; postpaid, $1.40. 


JUVENILES 


Mary Ware’s Promised Land 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


A new volume in the famous Little Colonel Series. Uniform with the 
previous volumes, illustrated, $1.50. 


Blue Bonnet’s Ranch Party 


By CAROLINE E. JACOBS and EDYTH E. READ 


A sequel to ‘‘A Texas Blue Bonnet.” ///ustrated, $1.50. 


;cemenmnerrennrn Ameer 
Pumpiches L. C. PAGE & COMPANY s3 Beacon St 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 
Author of Satan Sanderson, Hearts Courageous, The Castaway, Etc. 


THE VALIANTS OF VIRGINIA 


More thoroughly characteristic of its author tnan_even her great success, “Satan Sanderson,” 
the new novel, ‘‘The Valiants of Virginia,” is Hallie Erminie Rives from the first word to the last. 


Rich in plot, charming in atmosphere, original and striking in its character values, it should take high 
place among the Rives romances, if not indeed the highest place. 


Illustrated by AND 


CASTAIGNE. Price $135 net. 
New York, THE BOBBS-MERRILL. COMPANY, Indianapolis 





